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Lime. 
BY B. PURYEAR, LL.D. 
{Professor of Chemistry in Richmond College.] 


Lime and the compoands of lime have in 
‘all ages largely attracted the attention of the 
tillers of the soll, and opinion as to their 
value and action has been various and dis- 
cordant. Lime in the form of its carbonate, 
s compound of carbonic acid and lime, con- 
stitutes about one seventh of the rocky 
crust of the globe. If it be really valuable, 
therefore, its ‘value and its great abundance 
make it & matter ofthe highest interest to 
the farmer. 

It will be our object in ‘this article to show 
the functions of lime in vegetable growth, 
and to explain why in some cases it satisfies, 
and in others disappoints, the hopes of the 
husbandman. 

(L) Lime is a constituent of the ash of all 
planta. The amount of lime in the ash of 
plants vagies with the plant, being small in 
the aah of iw cereals, but quite large in the 
sh of the gr ses and of the wood of trees. 
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Si oneae nd come i mais from the 
toil, They do not exist, and cannot exist, 
the atmosphere. The same substances, 
at in very different proportions, make up 
the ash of all plants. It may be well to 
mention them. They are potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, silica, chlorine, sul- 
phuric and phosphoric acids. In some 
plants, then, notably tobacco, the amount of 
lime in their ash is more than a third of the 
entire ash, made up, as it is, of nine constitu- 
ents. Lime then, being a part of the ash of 
all plants, and of the ash of many 4 very 
large part, is an essential constituent of all 
fertile soils, 


(IL.) Lime possesses caustic or disorganiz- 
ing properties. If we wrap up a lump of 
lime in a newspaper, or in a piece of cloth, 
We will find in a short time on unwrapping 

that the cloth or paper will not hold w- 
gether; it falls:into pieces; it is rotten, as 
we say. So in tanning, the hair is easily 
tabbed from hides that have been duly 
steeped in a solution of lime. 

In agriculture we make use of this proper- 
ty of lime in hastening the decomposition of 
Vegetable matter. When a heavy sod is 
turned under, or a heavy crop of peas, the 
&pplication of lime is always indicated. It 
may perform both the functions we have at- 
tributed to it, that is, it may both act as 

)plant food itself, and also ret the vegetable 
> Matter, which. is yaluabie only as it rots. 
When both these objects are accomplished, 
os ie good effects of the application of lime 

be strikingly conspicuous, The farmer 
1 be exultant in the result and enthusias- 
Wc in his praise. The fina) issue, however, 
y abate the ardor of his zeal ; perhaps may 
nh his: praise into malediction.; Let us 
Encouraged by the good results, he 
ntinues the application. The natural de- 
ney, of the soil in lime is satisfied—is 
than satisfied. Hence the lime will 
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cease to supply a want, and one of the good 
effects produced by the first application will 
therefore yanish. But more. Lime has done 
so well that he thinks its continued applica- 
tion all that is necessary to his continued 
success. Perhaps he cultivates his land every 
year, removes the crops closely, allows no 
rest or recuperation in a crop of grass. 
Dazed by success, he now falls into 4 
damaging conclusion. Again, let us see. 
There is no thick sod, no matted vines, to be 
turned under, as he plows his land for wheat 
or corn. Still he puts on the lime, but the 
soil now has lime enough,and there is buftlittle 
vegetable: matter to be decomposed by the 
action of the lime. The two prime condi- 
tions, under which the lime acted so well, are 
now both absent; of course the good results 
do not appear, and the man is mad—mad 
with the lime, instead of being mad with 
himself for not having read the instructive 
pages of Tue AMERICAN FARMER. 

Indeed there are cases, as might be in- 
ferred from the foregoing remarks, when the 
application of lime is positively injurious. 
When the eam has lime enough, and there is 





Lime, in such # case, would 
the too rapid decomposition ‘of the email |’ 
amount of organic matter in the soil, using 
it up before thé crop is fally matured. 

Again, we may say in this cdnnection, 
that the mixing of time with the natural 
guanos or the excrements of our domestic 
animals is always injurious. If we take a 
piece of muriate of ammonia, a compound 
of muriatic acid and ammonia, and triturate 
it in a mortar with a little caustic lime, the 
pungent odor at once perceived indicates the 
escape of that most valuable’ gas, ammonia. 
What has happened? Tlie lime has com- 
bined with the acid, and ammonia is set free 
as @ gas, which being but little morethan 
half as heavy as the air rises and escapes. 
Now, the excrements of animals ‘contain 
salts of ammonia, and lime mixed with 
them sets free in the same way the gas, am- 
monia, which gives to these fertilizers their 
chief value. 

(III.) Lime sometimes performs another 
important function. It corrects the acidity 
of soils, just as we use it to correct the 
acidity of the stomach. 

‘In the language of chemistry, acids and 
alkalis are antipodal in their effects ‘and re- 
lations. When an acid combines with a 
base, a new compound is formed which has, 
as a general statement, none of the proper- 
ties of either of its constituents. When 
lime—an alkali—combines with an acid, a 
neutral salt is formed, having the properties 
neither of the acid nor of lime. Now soils are 
frequently sour from the presence of vege- 
table acids. Soils permanently wet are 
always sour, because the water excludes the 
atmosphere and so prevents the complete 
decomposition of the vegetable matter. 
Vegetable acids, under such circumstances, 
are formed out of ‘the ‘elements’ of the or- 
ganic matter, which undergoes only partial 
decomposition in consequence of the ex- 
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clusion by water of atmospheric oxygen. 


8 matter to be’ decom- 


These acids are injurious | te thé crops we | 
generally cultivate, 

The only permanent remedy is thorough | 
drainage, by which we get rid of ©. EXCESS | 
of water, and as the goil shrinks an Cracks 
air fi finds access, the organic matter is com- 
pletely ‘decomposed, and 80 these acids are 
no longer formed. When a marsh is ‘drained, 
therefore, the atrhosphere itself would cor- 
rect the acidity of the soil, but not at once. 
We ‘wish to get the benefit the first year of 
the expense incurred in draining. The ap- 
plication of lime will surely accomplish this’ 
result, combining with and neutralizing the | 
the free acids as it sinks through the soil, | 
and, at the same time, decomposing the ai 
amount of vegetable matter which has been 
so long accumulating in such localities. . 





1(From_ our Paris Correspondent.) i wae 
FaTTENING Pros.+-Professor : Sanson has 
bedn experiménting on the relative value of 
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amounting to 202 -Ibs., when: it weighed at 
the end of the four months, 52 Iba, thius.ré-. 
presenting a net'augmentation'of 28 ibs. The 
Yorkshire was fed on barley; potato starch 
and sugar, from the 17th: November; 1881, to 
25th February, 1882, in the total proportions 
of 75 lbs. of barley; 60: of starch and 7 of 
sugar. At the énd of: the«experiment, it 
weighed 54 lbsi, or an augmentation ‘of 30 
lbs. In 128 days the Windsor gained 28 Ibs.} 
in 100 days the ‘Yorkshire, had put up 30 
lbs. of flesh, or, respectively an’ augmenta- 
tion at the rate of 3} and 4$ ounces per day. 
The professor concludes, that for young pigs, 
a highly carbonaceous food is not that:which 


even most favorable to the production of fat, 
though the latter he: maintaitis he formed 
from the hydrates of carbon, dnd not from 
the protein compounds 4s German scientists 
maintain. The practical inferences is, that 
the pig being an omniferous animal, it stands 
in need, when young, of an alimentation 
that will develop the body, rather than pro- 
duce flesh, and that during the period of 
growth, the’ food ought to contain a large |' 
proportion of aninial matter; as: dairy’ and 
kitchen refuse, and the cooked debris: from 
slaughter-houses. These adjuzcts - sup-) 
ply the protein compounds. 

Waste From Sraron Factorres—In 
districts where starch is manufactured from 
potatoes, the residue ' or pulp, has’ hitherto 
been rejected. In process éf decomposition, 
the mass emits an odor as disagreeable as 
olives undergoing fermentation. Those who 
convert the pulp into manure, riake it into 
a compost,‘adding to the’ mass, salt or Zyp- 
sum. Of-late, eer 
to utilize the potato, like beet ‘pulp, and 





carbohacéous substances for the fattening |: 







is most conducive to their development, or | 
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, bran; roots, chaffed fodder, etc., ad- 
‘s littie salt, 
 Vaabritagion AGAINST ‘MWASLES IN” Pros, 
+: Pasteur has summirized his operations’ 
hi ‘direction. He pays & graceful tribute 
life 








his pupil) Thuilli¢r, who recently lost his 
e in Egypt from cholera, where hé wéiit to 
study the nature of the virus of that disease, 
In thé Spring of 1882, Thuillier ‘visited the 
ath’ of France to’ study an alarming out- 
réak of measles among pigs. On examin: 
‘ing the blood ‘of somé of the diseased ‘ani-” 
als, he noticed a new animalcule or microbé 
hich might be thé cause of the disease. 
?. Klein, of London, had’ pointed out that 
‘a microbe was the cause of mexéles, but thie 
cule he designated’ was not the true 


'.Honei'” Professor’ Dethiers, “of ‘Chicago, was 
ae the first to indicate the exact microbe, and 


which “ Lye td experiments’ have cor- 
roborated, ’ 

| With the morbid ‘virus or its microbes, of 
“Ta measly pig, Pasteur produced the animal- 
culés ‘artificially in a kind ‘of soup made ' 
from “veal. With the virus thus produced, 
‘pigs were vaccinated not only in the South, 
but in “every other ‘part of France. - Where 





beyond a year, but that period of 
immunity generally suffices for the farmer. ° 
gt midtobe is’ Vitulent for an animal, in pro- 
‘portion’ to its power'of rapid multiplication, 
like” every other parasite, which feeding on 
the blood ‘exhausts it of its oxygen. Itis 
this rapidity of generation which constitutes 
‘the morbid nature’of the microbe. While the 
superior scale ‘of creation of atiimals re- 
quires thousands, aye millions of years for a 
new generation to be accomplished, ia the 
case of the parasite microbe, immense and 
successive generations can be developed 
within twenty-four hours. 

In the’ region of Vaucluse, where pig- 
measles appears to have its head quarters, 
it was impossible to rear rabbits and pigeons. 
Pasteur discovered they too contracted the 
contagion. On inoculating a pigeon with 
the morbid virus of an infected pig, the bird 
died within eight days, but if the virus was 
taken from that pigeon, and another pigeon 
inoculated with it, the latter was less severely 
attacked, and’so' on in proportion. The 
microbe became as it were minimised in its 
virulence or ‘acclimatised. In the cave of 
the rabbit, the virus taken direct from the 
pig ever proved mortal, but when selected 
from rabbits successively inoculated from 
each other, the virus not only proved harm- 
less, but, like the case of the pigeons, as in 
identical circumstances with the’ artificial © 
virus employed against chorbon in’ black 

cattle and sheep, was an effective preventive 
against virus extracted from diseased’ pigs. 

AMERICAN Pork tN FRANCE.—The French 
Legislature ‘is acting inconsistently and an- 
noyingly in réspect. to the admission of 
American pork into the country, on the plea 
that itis affeéted ‘with trichine.” The de- 
puties voted the ‘admission, but the Senators 








make it enter into the rations of stock, fa 
the proportion of one-fourth, ‘with crashed 


have thrown out the bill. However, public 
opinion ‘is’ getting alarmed at the United. 

























was that irom a native pig. The itintatoed 
pork was a God-send for the rural, as well 
the urban populations; it wae their “fo 
in the weekly pot,” and savored the palat- 
ee ee 





Suocess in Farming Without Capital. 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer: 

A subscriber acknowledges satisfaction ; 
believes the evidemee before his eyes; it 
shows industry, effort, and he hopes and 
wishes you success. Yet every now and 
then are presented cases of successful farm- 
ing on poor land and without capital, and he 
wonders how it can be a large crop is made 
without apparent adequate cause ; or a poor 
farm is taken and improved, paid for in a 
few years ; no capital to start with, economy 
and industry admitted, yet the modus ope- 
randi is not shown. Let us hear and see 
how it is done, and let it become the rule 
and not the exception. 

We have had long experience in farming ; 
are acquainted with a large scope of coun- 
try and have no knowledge personally of 
such success. We see failures everywhere 
and hear of them frequently ; we believe in 
economy, industry and management, aided 
by capital; we cannot see, and have not 
seen, success without all these united. We 
doubt the propriety of holding up to view 
cases of this character as calculated to mis- 
lead and subject the unwary to grave disap- 
poiatment and weariness for life. 

In all cases of great success let the whole 
procedure be exposed. We wish it were or 
could be so; we know it is not so, and can- 
not be so. How many fail with ample 
means. The manageme.t is wanting. How 
many fail with means, economy and industry 


It is not all to raise good crops, feed fat 
eattle, and it is essential to success to keep 
plenty of cattle, and unless the crops are 
disposed of properly, and the cattle bought 
aad sold as well as fed properly, loss instead 
of profit ensues. 

Tell us then, hereafter, in cases of great 
success of the whole modus operandi and do 
not keep back half the price. Let us feel 
the animal. Let us see the amount received. 
Know how the land was fructified. How to 
commence on poor land, without money, 
without credit, without tools, without cattle. 
Did you not see what happened to the 
foreign Jews, who were placed by ignorant 
philanthrophists on poor land in Maryland 
and Virginia? Does not your assistant edi- 
tor attempt to show how successful men 
have been without capital—colored men espe- 
cially—here the reverse is universal. Again, 
renters, who engage to give half on their 
land, uniformly fail unless largely supplied 
with fertilizers. Rich land can give half and 
will gradually work down, and the tenant 
either moves or is sold eut. Tenants are 
constantly moving. They, too, lack enter- 
prise and capital, and a rolling stone gathers 
no moss. It yet remains to be discovered, 
that a renter, with a fair lease and sufficient 
capital, can make more money than the 
owner on the same iand without capital. 

What next? Poor land is werth nothing 
without capital to enrich and to stock it. So 
then add economy, industry and manage- 
ment, and success follows, and you can add 
your motto “ 0 fortunatos nimium sua si _ 
norint agricolas.”” 

[We have heretofore, from time te is 
given narrations of the processes by which 
poor lands have been brought to fertility. 
Varying conditions necessitate changes in 
methods; and success, after all, depends 
most upon the qualities of the man. As our 
correspondent indicates, the task of making 
a living off of a poer farm, and at the same 
time increasing its productiveness, is a dif- 
ficult one, aad all the more difficult when 
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We add to the repart ini our last issue of 
the proceedings of this meeting the follow- 
ing abstracts of the several clubs of the 
county : 

THE SANDY SPRING CLUB. 

Most of the report of the Senior Club, was 
devoted to pleasant reminiscences, the or- 
ganization having completed its fortieth year. 
The reporter continues : 

The proceedings of the -year just past 
show the subjects that have occupied the 
minds and hands (chiefly the former) of the 
men constituting the “ Farmers Club” which 
I now briefly condense. 

Oak shingles are preferred to chestnut. 
To the question “if you furnish your own 
timber what is the best fence for a farm ?” 
The answer, was “ Worm, 3; “Trunnel,” 3; 
“Post and Rail” 5. 

Crushed Corn is liked for feed. The crops 
raised this year by our club (which always 
means with the assistance of our children) 
appear to have exceeded any previous year. 
If the work is not done exactly by the same 
persons who labored forty years ago, it is 
done mainly in the same soil, and that is the 
important. feature as showing the progress 
of agriculture in Sandy Spring. 

The total of wheat was 9573 bushels on 
882 acres, average per acre 24} bushels; 
Corn 2710 barrels, on 304 acres, average per 
acre, 9 barrels. 

THE ENTERPRISE CLUB. 

On the 30th December, 1865, Frederick 
Stabler, A. M. Stabler and Samuel Hop- 
kins met at the residence of Benjamin H. 
Miller to discuss the possibility of estab- 
lishing a farmers’ club, composed of the 
young men of Sandy Spring and vicinity. 
After full consideration of the question it 
was decided to meet at the residence of Wm. 
8S. Bond on January 13th, 1866, and at that 
time and place the first regular meeting of 
the Enterprise Club was held, and during 
the 18 years since, our meetings have been 
held, regularly and with unabated interest, 
and we believe with much benefit to the in- 
dividual members. In the 18 years we have 
taken in two additional members. 

Our members have always been progres- 
sive, and any one who can look back at 
their dwellings and outbuildings in 1866 and 
will compare them with those occupied to- 
day will be struck with the great improve- 
ments accomplished. To take one single 
item as an illustration, in 1866, many pro- 
cured water for house and barn, by the old 
fashioned windlass, the more fortunate with 
a good old fashioned pump; now seven of 
our members have both house and barn 
furnished with an unfailing supply of water 
by wind mill or hydraulic ram and many 
mere have tanks, filled with rain water from 
the roof and supplied to various parts of the 
house by natural flew; and the wonder is, 
how did we ever get on without them. 

In the same time the McCormick reaper 
has given place to the automatic binder in 
the wheat field, and the clumsy old fashioned 
mower has been succeeded by the many 
light and handy clippers of the present day, 
the Woodstock and Minor and Horton cast 
iron plows have succumbed to the Wiard, 

Syracuse and other steel plows, which are to 
the farmer as the thoroughbred horse to the 
common plug. Indeed look where you will, 
and improvement is so evident, that he who 
rushes through the world, as all Americans 
are said to do, cannot fail to note it. 

In looking over the minutes of the past 
year, we make the following notes that may 
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January ist Very, handsome thorough- 
bred pee po 4 noticed. Our host re- 
cattle did not do as well on 

Soe formerly and ‘he knew of no 
‘Teason, except the superabundance of hog 
thistle. Members prefer No, 1 Heart Cy- 
press shingles, to any other roof. * 

_ February 17th. A wind mill to furnish a | 
supply an improvement since our last 
' meeting. A hog pen with platform at each 
cad ab ueatie Otec middle; wide enough 
to drive through reeommended. Advised to 
shoot English sparrows. 
March 17th. General complaints of sows 
losing pigs. Half Barbarian and -half Per- 
cheron colts, demonstrated how blood will 
tell. 

April 2ist. A new farm for our examina- 

tion has been annexed since our last visit. 
A visit to carp in ice pond added interest. to 
our walk. Members unanimously opposed 
to putting silo in mow of barn. A fodder 
and hay cap thought to be a good invest- 
ment. 
May, 19th. $200 offered for a two year old 
colt of our host’s, which was declined. He 
was adyised by eleven members to breed 
said colt the present.season. The best way 
to raise watermelons is to grow something 
else, and buy melons. Cost of four wire 
barbed fence, with sawed posts, 4 cents per 
running foot. 

June 16th. 300 acres cleared within 10 

years and clover everywhere, cattle up to their 
eyes in it. 
July 14th. A shower, as we started in our 
walk, made the 9th consecutive day upon 
which rain has fallen. An experiment with 
potato fertilizer showed largely in favor of 
Bond’s manufacture. It was. thought that a 
25 acre crop of wheat would justify the pur- 
chase of abinder. lee keeping uncommonly 
well. 

August 18th. Saw no peach trees this year 
where there were hundreds formerly. The 
old question, of wheat turning to cheat, 
raised by reading a letter from Kansas, 
claiming that entire fields had changed in 
that State the present season. R. M. Stabler 
appointed to investigate further. 

September 15th. A very large new ice 
pond since our last visit. In what was once 
an apparently hopeless marsh we found a 
good corn crop growing. Most complete 
hog house yet seen, with every modern con- 
venience, front and back doors, sun shades, 
retiring rooms, etc. It was thought that 
lime applied in the spring had a tendency to 
keep corn green. It will pay to sow or- 
chard grass at $2 per bushel on good lend. 
Five pecks of Fultz wheut thought to be an 
abundance for drilling. Two-thirds of our 
members prefer dissolved South Carolina 
rock, to bone at double the price. 

October 20th. Several large ricks of hay, 
roofed with boards, were noticed, a plan 
which our host tried last year, with satisfac- 
tory results, 

November 10th. A hydraulic ram to force 
water from a spring six hundred yards away, 
to supply the house and barn at Falling 
Green, is the latest improvement. Barn full 
of wheat yet unthreshed: “none but the 
wealthy can act thusly,” $2.25 per barrel 
thought to be a good price for corn, as it 
runs, in the field this season. Five of our 
members drawn to serve as jurors at Novem- 
ber term of Circuit Court; proof positive 
that our Judges appreciate intelligence and 
known where to look for it. 

December 8th. Stock at barn supplied 
with water by overflow from tank at house, 
which is filled by hydraulic ram. The mem- 
bers present equally divided upon the ques- 
tion of a new Court House at Rockville at 
cost of $30,000 to 40,000. 

Altogether the year has been a fairly pros- 
perous one; crops have been good, though 
prices of most farm products have been, and 
still continue, low. While our members 








be of general interest : 


generally have no special cause to complain 





of the results of the past year, they have 
not been entirely exempt from the trials and 
tribulations of life. Oneof our most active 
metibers fost his house and .most of his 


furniture by fire, near the close of the year; 


and another the misfortune of being de- 
feated for the of Delegates on the 6th 
of November. They both have the hearty 
sympathy of their fellow members. 


Members 
Oren Ripert Jor See of Enterprise 


Acres. =. Aver. Bigh’t ay. 
Wheat 14,480 


536 26 314 
Corn 482 8,951 bbls 9 1-7 13 bbis 
Oats 26 "725 bus 28 bus 
Rye 27 278 bus 104 14 bus 
Potatoes 162 16 ~ bus1024 1554bus 
Hay 567 844 tons 1.49 2 tons 
Butter made, 10,880 pounds; greatest 


amount of butter by one member 3961 
pounds. Cream sold, 5000 gallons; greatest 
amount sold by a single member 1200 gal- 
lons. Hogs killed, 272 ; weight 54,504 pounds, 
average 200 pounds, Sheep kept, 149 ; wool 
sheared 488 pounds. Horses kept, 92 ; cattle, 
267; 3. yoke oxen; 130 milk cows.. One 
member sold calves for $185.90; 60 barrels 
apples; hogs and pigs for $1,050; peaches 
for $156; one cow for $100; tbreshed 12 
acres of clover seed and made 15 bushels. 
THE MONTOOMERY CLUB. 

The meetings of the club for the past year 
have, a8 a rule, been full and interesting. 
At many of them quite a large proportion 
of those present were not members. The 
questions discussed have been live ones, well 
calculated to keep up an interest in our call- 
ing. Among other matters that have claimed 
our attention in the past twelve months I 
will mention one or two of themore im- 
portant. 

One of the members was appointed to 
write an essay on the subject. “Is it Pos- 
sible to Construct a Narrow Gauge Railroad 
from Ashton to Laurel?” The essayist tak- 
ing a favorable view of the matter anda 
number of the members concurring with him. 
The club deemed it advisable to appoint a 
committee of three to take the matter into 
consideration and report at a future meeting. 
This committee after conferring on the sub- 
ject deemed it advisable to take no active 
steps in the matter at present. A commit- 
tee was algo appointed from the same body 
to enquire into the feasibility of establish- 
ing a Live Stock Insurance Company. This 
committee decided that such a company 
would be of great benefit to the farmers of 
the neighborhood and called a meeting of 
the clubs at this place for the purpose of or- 
ganizing, but although nothing has yet re- 
sulted, the committee think that the com- 
pany will eventually be started. 

Besides the essay alluded to, we have had 
a number of others well worthy of mention, 
among them one entitled. “The Secret of 
Success in Farming,” and which was pub- 
lished by one of our leading agricultural 
papers, Taz AMERICAN FARMER. 

The following are some of the questions 
discussed and conclusions arrived at: “The 
English sparrow does not do us any serious 
injury ;’ “A member was advised to put 
up a barbed wire fence op the public road, 
even though he‘had plenty of chestnut 
rails ;” “ It is thought pumpkins do not'pay ;” 
“The best time to sow orchard grass is in 
the spring ;” “It will pay two or three far- 
mers to unite in purchasing a manure 
epreader ;” “Liming and frequent plowing 
will eradicate sheep sorrel;” ‘“ The club de- 
cided that it is not policy to insist on fifty- 
six pounds to the bushel for potatoes in 
Washington, even though it is the law of 
District of Columbia ;” “It will pay a far- 
mer having much clover hay to cure to ow2 
a tedder;” “ Chestnut, oak, and locust posts 
are valued at 8, 10, and 20 cents respec- 
tively ;” “The custom which has been muci 
in vogue of scowing rye on corn stubble fo! 
early pasture to be fellowed by corn or po 
toes is growing in disfayor ;’ “ The Westey 








wagon is becoming very popular.” 
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ow 14 Members 
Orep Sent jor Va tae of Montgomery 
Acres. Bas. Aver. Yt. av. 
Wheat 490} 18,160 224 


Corn 8386  8,199bbls 7ibbls 9.9bbis 
Oats 873 958bus 25.6bus 34bus 
hye 14 220 “ 15.7 “ 23 * 
Potatoes 100 12,820“ 114 “150 “ 
Hay 8386 674t’ns 1}4¢ns 2tons 


* Butter made 14,907 pounds; cream sold 
6,581 gallons. Hogs killed 252; weight of 
pork 48,958 pounds. Sheep kept 256; 
amount of wool 1189 pounds, Horses kept 
67; cattle 200; yoke of oxen 10; number of 
milk cows 127 ; 1100 bushels peaches brought 
$738.84; clover seed 38} bushels; gallons of 
milk sold 7281 ; 23 cattle sold for $1,040. 





Composition of Manure. 


The value of manure, says a writer in 
the Philadelphia Record, depends not only 
upon the character of the feed allowed, but 
also upon the condition of the animal, the 
breed and the age. The principal substances 
of value in manure are nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, the former substance being 
the most costly. In the artificial fertilizers, 
nitrogen exists in the shape of sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, or as Peruvian 
guano, while ground dried blood, leather 
and other substances containing it are some- 
times used. Potash is usually supplied in 
the form of the sulphate (kainit), or muriate, 
its quality depending upou the grade of the 
salt used for the purpose, while the phos- 
phoric acid (usually combined with lime) is 
derived from bones and sometimes from 
guano deposits and marine formations. The 
Carolina phospbate beds have been largely 
instrumental im cheapening this article, 
whije that from bones is usually associated 
with proportions of nitrogen. 

Barnyard manure and artificial fertilizers 
differ only in form, The active ingredients 
of barnyard manure are the same as those in 
fertilizers, excepting that the manure con- 
tains small proportions aj magnesia, soda, 
and a few other substances not always pre- 
sent in fertilizers, though éasily added to 
them if necessary. Manure contains, how- 
ever, a large quantity of carbon, which is 
considered by some a valuable fertilizer, but 
others contend that as plants appropriate 
carbon from the atmosphere through the 
agency of the leaves, such matter only adds 
to the bulk of the manure without improv- 
ing the quality. When food is fed to ani- 
mals it undergoes a chemical process in the 
body, which extracts the nutritive portions 
for sustenance, according to the digestive 
capacity of the animal, the residuum being 
voided as being no longer useful in that 
respect. 

The amount of available fertilizing ma- 
terial in the manure thus voided, depends 
upon the character of the food, and its re- 
lative proportions of nitrogen, which is 
always costly. As growing animals require 
not only food for warmth, but for growth 
also, the manure from such is less in value 
than from animals that are matured. And 
as more food is required to assist the body 
against cold winter than for any other pur- 
pose, the warmth of the quarters is a factor 
in the matter also, especially if it be correct 
that carbon is beneficial as a manure to the 
roots of plants. 

Assuming that animals are well fed on 
average quality of food, then, for every 
1000 Ibs. of manure from horses more than 
700 pounds consist of water, while the re- 
mainder is estimated at about twelve pounds 
of phosphoric acid, twenty-eight pounds of 
potash and five pounds ef ammonia. The 
manure from the cow contains nearly 860 
pounds of water in every 1000, the amount 
of phosphoric acid in the remainder being 
about five pounds, potash ten pounds and 
nitrogen three pounds, the manure from the 
horse being double the value of that from 
the cow in all the substances except nitro- 


gen, and even in nitrogen the horse manure 







kinds of manure, that from fewls and the 


human species is the richest in nitrogen, but | three barrels 


this includes the urine, the solid portions 
being very deficient in that respect. Manure 
from the sheep is the richest in phospheric 
acid. Urine is always rich in ammonia, 
(nitrogen,) with proportions of potash and 
small quantities of phosphoric acid, Con- 
sidering this fact, too much importance 
cannot be given the saving of liquids, that 
from the human species being valued at 
half a cent. per pound. The value of the 
solid portions of manure from a horse for 
one year is said to be about $10, while the 
value of the liquids from the same source 
for the same period is nearly the same. 

Considering the high value of the liquids, 
which are always immediately available as 
plant food when applied to the soil, the 
manure must be protected from drenching 
rains and melting snows, for as part of the 
inert matter of the manure is changed by 
chemical action in the heap during the pro- 
cess of decomposition into soluble matter, it 
is always lost unless protected. 





Tall Meadow Oat-Grass. 
(Avena elatier.) 


Professor Robson, one of the State bota- 
nists of Kansas, has the following upon a 
grass, which has been occasionally referred 
to in our pages, and which is a favorite in 
some parts of Virginia and West Virginia: 

As an official of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, it is my duty to report the introduc- 
tion ofa new tame grass into this State, which, 
after trial on a high upland farm for the term 
of two years, during which period we have 
watched it very closely during the various 
exhibits of its growth. We now claim that 
this valuable grass possesses so many excel- 
lent qualities as to place it in the front of all 
‘the cultivated tame grass. In looking over 
our notes we find— 

ist. That the seed will germinate and 
grow as easily as common oats. 

2d. It maintains a deep-green color all 
seasons of the year. 

8d. Its roots descend deeply into the sub- 
soil, enabling this grass to withstand a pro- 
tracted drouth. 

4th. Its early growth in spring makes it 
equal to rye for pasturage. 

5th. In the next year after sowing it is 
ready to cut for hay, the middle of May— 
not merely woody stems, but composed in a 
large measure of a mass of long blades of 
foliage. This crop of hay can be cut and 
cured, and stowed away in stack or barn, 
‘long before winter wheat harvest begins. 

6th. It grows quickly after mowing, giv- 
ing a denser and more succulent aftermath 
than any of the present popular tame grasses. 

For several years we have been looking 
for a grass that would supply good grazing 
to our cattle and sheep after the native 
grasses have become dry and tasteless, In 
the early portion of 1881, our attention was 
called to a tame grass which had been intro- 
duced into the State of Michigan from West 
Virginia. This forage plant was causing 
some excitement among the farmers in the 
neighborhood of Battle Creek. So we en- 
tered into a correspondence with a friend 
living there, and obtained ten pounds of 
seed for trial. The result has been satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The seed was sown 
April 1, 1881. It germinated quickly, and 
the young plants grew vigorously. During 
the whole sumnier they exhibited a deep- 
green color, and did not become brown, like 
blue-grass, orchard grass,and timothy. As 
soon as the spring of 1882 opened, growth 


end of May, at which period it stood from 
three to four feet high. At this time it was 
ready for the mower; but as the production 
of seed was the object in view, it was not 





cut till the second week in June. The plot 


set in rapidly, and continued till the latter |. 
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much attention—the height, softness of the 
prised every one present. Sarna: ot 

On the last day of August, we wert into 
the plot with a sickle, and cut two handfals’ 
of aftermath which measured twenty inches: 
in growth. This we tied to sheaf of the 
June cutting, and exhibited the same at the” 
State Fair, where it attracted much’ atten- 
tion and comment. ~ ' 

Here, then, we have @ grass that will in- 
sure a “good catch” if the seed is fresh; 
that can endure severe drouth; that pro- 
duces an abundant supply of foliage; that 
is valuable for pasture in early spring, on ac-’ 
count of its early and luxuriant growth; 
that makes a valuable hay; that shoots up 
quickly after being cut; and affords a fine 
crop of aftermath for grazing during the 
late fall and winter months. 

We are very anxious that the farmers of 
Kansas should test this grass during the sea- 
son of 1883, Still, our advice is not to in- 
vest too largely in the experiment. Pur- 
chase from five to ten pounds of seed, and 
give it a fair trial, and we are confident that 
the experiment will be satisfactory. We 
disclaim having any personal er financial 
interest in this new addition to-our farm 
products; our whole aim being to benefit 


the agriculturists of our progressive State. |' 


The name given to this valuable grass in 


the State of Michigan is “ Evergreen,” but. 


this is only a local synonym. We find its 
scientific name to be Avena elatior ; its com- 
mon name, “Tall Meadow Oat-grass.” 


As we want to make this paper a practi- 
cal one, we give our mode of culture. The 
ground should be plowed in the fall, and 
early in the spring, as soon as the soil is in 
good tilth, sow broadcast two bushels (or 
twenty-eight pounds). of to the acre; 
cover well with the harrow, both length- 
ways and across the piece of ground sown. 
Should the ground prove weedy, cut the 
weeds down with the mowing machine in 
June, and leave them upon the surface, and 
they will afford shade to the young plants. 


We find by correspondence that this grass 
is extensively grown in eastern Tennessee, 
and is very popular in that portion of the 
State. We find also that in some portions 
of western Virginia it is largely grown for 
hay and for grass. It is known as tail 
meadow oat grass in each of the States men- 
tioned above. 


a 


Water on the Wheat Ground. 


The greatest enemy of the wheat crop, 
says the Germantonwn Telegraph, is too 
much water. It may be said that the wheat 
root is more susceptible to injury from too 
much water than many of us believe. To be 
sure, there is a general impression that an 
overdose of water is bad, but the full force of 
the impression is seldom felt as it deserves 
to be. Water laying around roots dees not 
always kill wheat plants, but many of the 
roots are injured, and the few that are left 
are not ablé to do the work that all were in- 
tended to take part in doing. If any one 
will dig up a wheat plant in spring, which 
has stood all winter in a wet place, he will 
see exactly how this is. Only living roots 
close to the surface, and all below this may 
be injured. ' 

The English seem to understand this water 
injury better than we do, and provide against 
it on wheat lands by numerous furrows; in 
some cases of flatish land one-twentieth of 
the whole area’ may be counted as surface 
furrows; and yet with this waste ef ground, 





c || 48 some would say, they beat us considera- 
{bly in the number if bushels they get per 
acre. It is supy 


2. that whether 
we have a good wheat season or # bad one de- 


3 | pends more on the quantity ofrain we get at 


various seasons,or the condition of the ground 
or of the plants at the time the rain falls. If 
it goesaway through the ground rapidly, it is 
good for the plant, though in large quantities; 
but if it lies long it is an injury. Thus, if a 
piece of land is rather flat and the ground is 
frozen deep and stays frozen after the sur- 
face has thawed, and rain or melted snow is 
let.in,-the frozen bottom keeps the water 
from passing away, and so injury results to 
the roots.. On sloping ground the water 
passes out on the lower position, and in. these 
cases not so much injury results. There are, 
no doubt, many causes which conspire to 
injure crops, but this overdose. of water: is 
very likely to be one of them, and it will 
be wise for all those who are interested in 
wheat culture to take every precaution to 
carry off water which may fall on the land. 
Open ditches or plow furrows, as many do; 
they are very usefu] to this end. Attend to 
this carefully, and it will be found that wheat 
culture will be as productive as ever. it was, 
and will continue to be so. 





Diversified Farming in the South. 


W. 8. Barron, of Bartow county, Georgia, 
writes to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of that State as follows, concerning his farm- 
ing operations: 

“I cultivate eight acres of land as follows : 
Two acres in corn, peas and pumpkins; it 
makes me eighty to one hundred bushels of 
corn, twenty to thirty bushels peas, and 
three hundred to five’ hundred pumpkins, 
weighing from twenty to fifty pounds each. 
One acre in sweet potatoes, making one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred bushels. One 
acre in turnips and Irish potatoes, about two 
hundred b: ls:" One acre in wheat, twen- 
ty-five to thirty bushels. Three acres in 
; from forty: to sixty bushels per acre. 

“T keep two milk cows; the Batter more 
than pays for'their food ; the buttermilk is 
‘fed to my hogs, thereby raising more than 
itwice Ie bacon yar rw I can con- 
sume., I keep-money on a cash 
for everything 1 4 T also alae by A ex- 
tra fine beeves and milk cows forsale. I 
‘never carry my stock or provisions to mar- 
‘ket and ask a man what he will give me for tt. 
As I never go in debt_I keep my produce un- 
til people want it, and then they will come 
to my house and ask me what I will take for 
it. am fifty-three. years old; I - never 
bought a sack of guano nor raised a bzie of 
cotton in my life. I live at home and domy 
own work. I have plenty to eat and wear 
and some for charity.” 

And the Commissioner replies to ‘him, 
very pertinently : 

“Pursued as you follow farming, it be- 
comes the only perfectly insured: business 
among human avocations. While God sends 
rain and sunshine to bless the earth, and the 
farmer feels that he must not only sustain 
his own family from the soil, but the non- 
producer by his surplus, there can be no such 
word as fail. 

“With industry—sensible economy-—chea 
manure and plenty of it, and then abund- 
ance of home supplies, with our climate, 
water and other advantages, we will in the 
near future be the most comfortable and 
well to do people on earth. I wish yon all 
a and your example universal imita- 





Tae Wueat Suprrry.— The Cincinnati 
Price Current has made a special examina- 
tion of the wheat stocks in the country. 
Report shows 'the total supply of wheat to 
be 175,000,000 bushels. --To this is added 
35,000,000 bushels in flour in the hands of 
dealers, making a total of 210,000,000 “bush- 
éls for the remaining half of the crop’year. 
The eetimated requirements for that time 
are, for domestic food, eic., 126,900,000 
bushels; for export, including flour, 57,- 
000,000 bushels, leaving a surplus of -52,- 
000,000 bushels: This is calculated upon 
the basis of exports of 120,000,000 bushels 





this year against 148,000,000 bushels last 
year. SSVI oe t “ ; 
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. Live Stock. 
Stock for Farmers. 
Mesers. Editors American Farmer : 

I think there is a wrong impression with 
some of our fancy stock breeders that farm- 
ers can’t see and don’t know their own in-: 
terest. A fancy stock breeder in our neigh- 
borhood, when showing his stock and stables 
to a farmer, remarked that he was surprised 
that all farmers did not go for registered 
stock. As a general thing, farmers have 
their fancy for stock the same as he has, 
with the difference that they breed for the 
multitude at remunerative prices, while the 
fancy men breed for exhibition and fancy 
prices. The farmer has a regular demand 
while the latter have to hunt up their pur- 
chasers and prove their ancestry. Most all 
farmers think they have some No. 1 animals 
and raise others from them and improve as 
opportunity offers, the proof of which is 
that most all of the native stock are mixed 
with the breeds that have been imported and 
scattered over the country, and for general 
purposes are the best, with the difference 
they have not kept a family record, which, if 
they had and the register was stretched out, 
they would have to take a trip several times 
round the world to find where they origi- 
nated. 

When a farmer has a good cow he is very 
apt to find it out without looking up its pedi- 
gree, and he has an opportunity of breeding 
to such sires as he may fancy, and if success- 
ful in making good selections, can, in a few 
years, get up a herd equal to the best— 
minus the pedigree. 8. K. ©. 


Training Colts. 


In considering the question when ts de- 
velop the speed of colts, says Wallace’s 
Monthly, it will be seen that we have simply 
taken advantage of the natural inheritance 
at the period when it is the most receptive 
and teachable. In now taking up the ques- 
tion of how to develop them, we will lay it 
down as a primary rule to follow nature in 
every respect that is pessible. The old 
method of straps to held the head down, 
and straps to keep the head up, and a bit in 
the mouth to hold the head straight, and 
strong reins to restrain natural action, are 
just so many artistic cruelties, without 
reason or sense, that have come down to us 
from a past and slower generation. If the 
colt wants to go with his head down let him 
go, and if he wants to go with his head up 
let him go. He knows better where he 
wants his head than you do. Don’t annoy 
and discourage him with martingales and 
overchecks and the usual paraphernalia that 
tends to make him feel that he is no longer 
free to extend himself on his own promp- 
tings, but that he has become a machine in 
the hands of his master. 








Early Breeding and Early Maturity. 


Some discussion as to the best age for 
heifers to commence breeding has appeared 
in the pages of the Journal this year, and 
the objection that early breeding tends to 
injury eventually, was urged in favor of a 
general practice of making three years the 
age of first calving, for heifers of the heavier 
beef breeds, although an earlier age might 
be allowed im the case of the lighter and 
dairy breeds. On the other hand, an appeal 
to the Aberdeenshire practice of putting 
heifers to breed so that they produce their 
first calves at 24 to 26 months old, was in- 
troduced to show what is actually done in 
ong of the very first beef-growing districts 
of the British Islands; and it transpired 
that the practice was found necessary, lest 
the heifers should prove barren, as they 
often do if allowed to run on too long; 
moreover, that a year’s rest at three or four 
years old allows the heifer to make up her 
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doubtless very true, and it is perhaps also 
true that a heifer so treated is more likely 
to live and breed to a good old age than a 
heifer more generously reared, and allowed 
to bring her first calf at two yearsold. But, 
granting all this, we still have to consider 
whether heifers slowly reared are as likely as 
those somewhat pushed in growth to become 
the mothers of steers which may be made 
ripe for use at two years old. We do not 
mean in. isolated cases, but over a span of 
half a dozen generations or more, Of course 
it is possible to force forward by high keep 
the steers bred from a line of poorly reared 
dams, but would they answer to that high 
keep as readily and as profitably, and be fit 
to kill off at so early an age, ag steers bred 
from a line of dams whose early develop- 
ment. has been steadily encouraged, gene- 
ration after generation? If the Scotch 
breeders are mistaken in their practice, 
they; have not yet discovered their error; 
and it is understood that few other British 
breeders can compete successfully with 
those of Aberdeenshire in the profitable 
productionof beef.— Nat. Live Stock Journal. 


Don’t Give Up the Flock. 


There is considerable depression in the 
sheep and wool industry of the country 
says the Breeders’ Gazette. This is not at all 
unprecedented. There have been much 
more serious depressions in the not very 
distant past, for which there have been sev- 
eral causes. Whatever effect the tariff re- 
duction may have had, this alone can not 
explain the lowered prices and feeling of 
doubt. 

The rapid increase in thenumber of sheep, 
especially in the West and Southwest, has 
had much influence. The important thing 
isto know what is best to bedone. One 
thing we count certain. It is not wise to 
give up in despair or disgust; selling out 
flocks, resolving to have nothing more to do 
with sheep. Rarely will it be wise to make 
extreme crosses, to try to radically change 
the character of the flock. It will be wise, 
in many cases, to reduce the numbers; at 
least to weed out the inferior animals; pos- 
sibly to dispose of the older sheep that are 
in fair flesh. 

We ineline to the opinion that, in general, 
it will be better, in the Centra] States, to 
give increased proportionate attention to the 
breeds which are valuable as much for their 
mutton as for their wool. Thére has been 
comparatively little cause for depression to 
those who have had good mutton sheep for 
sale. Good fat sheep will not, probably, 
fail to be in good demand this year, nor 
next. The farther West has some excep- 
tional advantages for growth of fine wool, 
but it cannot. compete on equal terms with 
the Central West in mutton production. 


Cost of Pork on Corn of 1883. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
thus figures up cost of pork on corn raised 
last year in the West, noteriously of poor 
quality :—I have weighed, my hogs every 
week and also the corn I fed.them, and for 
the benefit of your readers I will give the 
result : 

Dec. 10—15 hogs, weight 4,130.... 

ee “ —-4,280....ate 960 Ibs. Corn. 

“oe « “  4400..:. % 864% 

“ 31" “4 S72..0." 816 

This gives a gain, in twenty-one days, of 
442 lbs. and they atein that time 2,640 lbs., 
or 87 1-7 bu. corn. 

Thecorn was planted about the eighth of 











May ; was the large white variety; is quite 





Ioose on the cob, and a good many ‘of the 
 éars are mouldy. A common bushel basket 
'aolds of it in ear 85 lbs. ‘The hogs were 
fed the corn in ear twice a day, and had all : 
y | the water they wanted to drink. This gives 
9 62-165 Ibs. pork to the bushel. “At the 
present price of pork ($5.25) it would make 
the corn’ worth about 494 cts. per bushel. 

The weight of corn given is its weight 
shelled, as it shells out 55 lbs. from 80 Ibs. in 
ear. r. 


* 


Grapes or Hoes mm Batrmore Mar- 
KET.—To the inquiry of a subscriber in 
Delaware, we would say that in this market 
the heaviest hogs, weighing from 250 to 850 
Ibs. grose, command the highest prices, if of 
good quality. “Good” are hogs weighing 
from 175 to 225 Ibs.; “fair” weighing from 
140 to 160 lbs., and “common” are tail 
ends, such as stags, piggy sows, and very 
thin stock scarcely fit to slaughter. 








Grease, So-Called. 


This ailment occurs sometimes in the fore 
feet, but oftener in the hind feet ; and though 
neither contagious nor epizootic, it not un- 
frequently ‘appears about one time or within 
a brief period, on most or all ef the horses 
inastable. It essentially consists in a stop- 
page of the normal secretions of the skin, 
which is beneficially provided for maintain- 
ing a.soft condition of the skin of the heel, 
and preventing chapping and excoriation; 
and it usually develpes itself in redness, dry- 
ness:and scurfiness of the skin; but in bad 
or prolonged cases, it is accompanied. with 
deep .cracks, an ichorous discharge, more or 
less lameness, and even great ulceration, and 
considerable fungous growth; and in the 
worst cases it spreads athwart all the heel, 
extends on the fetlock,*or ascends the leg, 
and is accompanied with extensive swelling 
and a general oozing discharge, or a peculiar 
strong, disagreeable odor. 

Most of the causes of grease are referable 
to bad management, especially in regard to 
great and sudden changes in the exterior 
temperature of the heels. The feet of the 
horse may be alternarely heated by the bed 
ding. and cooled by draft from the open sta- 
ble door; or they may first be made hot and 
sensitive by the irritating action of the urine 
and filth on the stable floor, ahd then vio- 
lently reacted on by the cold breezes of the 
open air, or they may be moist and reeking 
when the horse is led out to work, aud then 
chilled for a long yeriod by the slow evapo- 
ration of the moisture,from them amid the 
clods and soil of the field; or they may be 
warm and even perspiring with the labor of 
the day, and next plunged into a stream or 
washed with cold water, and then allowed 
to dry partly.in the open air and partly in 
the stable; and in many of these ways, or of 
any.others which occasion sudden changes 
of temperature in the heels, especially when 
those changes are accompanied or aggra- 
vated by the irritating action of filth, grease 
is exceedingly liable to be induced. Want 
of exercise, high feeding, and whatever tends 
to accumulate or to etagnate the normal 
greasy secretion in the skin of the heels, also 
operate, in some degree, as causes. By mere 
good management and by avoiding these 
known causes, horse owners might prevent 
the appearance of this disease altogether. 

In the early, dry, scurfy stage of grease, 
the heels may be well cleaned with soft soap 
and water, and afterwards thoroughly dried, 
and then treated with a dilution of Goulard’s 
extract—one part to eight parts of water, or 
one part with six parts of lard oil. In the 


ichorous discharge, after cleansing, some 
drying powder, such as equal qualities of 


zinc) may be applied, or simply the mixture 
of Goulard’s extract with lard oil may be 
continned. In the virulent form of cracks, 





accompanied with ulceration, the heels ought 


mildest form of the stage of cracks and |: 


white lead and putty (impure protoxide of. 


to be daily washed elbadh with Satis Weed 
and afterwards bathed with a mild astringent 
lotion, and every morning and evening thin- 
ly*poulticed or coated with carbolized oint- : 
ment; and the whole system ‘ought to ‘be. 
acted on by alteratives, by nightly bran 
mash, and, if the anima! be in full condition, . 
with .a dose of purgative medicine. In the 
worst and most extensively spread cases, 
poultices of a yery cooling kind, particular- 
ly poultices of scraped carrots. or scraped 
tnrnips, ought to be used day and night, both 
for the sake of their own action, and as 
preparatives to the action of the astringent 
application; and the whole course of treat- 
ment of the inflammatory action, previous - 
to the stopping of the discharge. Nothing 
tends so much to prevent grease and swell- 
ing of the legs as frequent hand rubbing and 
cleansing the heels carefully as soon as a 
horse comes in from exercise or work. In 
inveterate cases of grease, where the disease 
appears to have become habitual, in’ ‘some 
degree; a run at grass, when in season, is 
the only remedy. If a dry paddock is availa- 
ble, where a horse can be sheltered in-bad- 
weather, it will be found extremely conve- 
vient ; as in such circumstances, he may per- 
form his usual labor, and at the same time 
be kept free from the complaint.—Prairie 
Farmer. 





The Dairy. 
Milk Cows. 


The January meeting of the Deer Creek 
farmers’ Club was held ‘at the residence of 
Mr. Thos. Lochary. The subjeét appointed 
for discussion was Milk Cows, and our friend 
of the 4/gis supplies the following report: 

Mr. Lochary said every farmer should en- 
deavyor to improve his stock, and especially 
his milk cows, which every farmer must 
have, They are not only profitable to keep 
but profitable to raise for sale: He regarded 
the Jersey as the best for milk-and butter. 
He had read of Jersey cows making 800 Ibs. 
of butter a year. We can’t buy that kind, 
but we can get good bulls and improve our 
stock by crossing them with common cows. 
Cows should have as great variety of food 
as we can give them. An ordinary sized 
cow »bout 8 lbs. of corn and cob meal a day 
with other food. Bran is excellent to mix 
with meal. He thought fodder had a ten- 
dency to make butter light in color, while 
good well cured clover hay gave the butter 
a richer color. In raising beef cattle it is not 
best to let the cows calve until three years 
old, but for milk and butter they should be 
allowed to calve earlier. 

Edward P. Moores thought grade Alder- 
neys and Jerseys best for milk and butter. 
Milk cows require a great deal of attention 
and feed, and if it were not for the conve- 
nience of having the milk a man had bet- 
ter feed a steer and buy his butter. A cow 
should be fed every time she is milked. It 
will make them quiet and bring them to the 
yard at milking time. A farmer who has a 
good cow should raise all his heifer calves. 
There is more profit in that than in the cow 
herself.. Clover hay, bran and meal mixed, 
make a good feed. 

Wm. Slade also regarded Jerseys as the 
best for milk and butter. Farmers should 
keep the very best cows, as it costs no more 
to keep a good cow than apoorone. Full 
bred cows are mostly quieter than common 
breeds. Twice a day is often enough to milk 
cows, but they should be milked and fed 
regularly. Warm slop feed in winter is the 
best for cows. 

John W. McCommons was of the opinion 
that for butter the Alderney cow, with plenty 
of good feed,is best. Good clover hay is 
better than fodder for a cow. It will make 
richer butter. Steaming food is of great ad- 
vantage and slop feed should be given occa- 
sionally. Clever hay scalded, with bran and 





meal over it, makes a good feed. 
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Geo. E. Silver believed - the Jersey or Al-' 


derney is the best cow for milk and butter, 
but a cowmust be well-fed if-you want her 
to make a great deal of butter. He preferred 
Shurt Horn stock’ to raise calves from, but 
they’. do not make as good butter as the Al- 
derneys, “An Alderney is only profitable for 
inilk and butter. He thought fodder. gave 
butter a bitter taste. No kind of coarse food 
is better than clover hay, and a change of 
food is profitable, as it keeps a cow healthy. 
The flow. of milk may be increased by slop, 

but the yieid of butter will not be increased, 
nor will the quality be so good. He likes to 
feed on corn meal in winter time. It keeps 
a cow warm, but it is not so good for milk. 
Several farmers might join together and keep 
a good bull. 

John Moores said he had as good cows 25 
or 30 years ago as can be had now. They 
were of mixed breed, partly Devon and part- 
ly Durham. There are poor Jersey as well 
as other breeds, and those families ought to 
be avoided in breeding. Certain strains are 
fashionable and make a great deal of butter. 
They are hard to get and those who have 
them are unwilling to let the community in 
general derive any advantage from them. 
Mr. Moores urged the importance of every 
poor man with a family keeping a cow. The 
cow would enrich his garden and the refuse 
from the garden would keep ahog. Besides 
the economy the milk from a cow would be 
of great advantage to the health of the fam- 
ily. A cow can be kept the year around for 
$1 a month for rough feed and pasture. He 
thought, also, there ought to be some rights 
on the roads for a poor man’s cow. Thous- 
ands of acres of land are lying out, doing no 
good to anybody. The little inconvenience 
farmers are occasionally subjected to by stray 
cattle might be borne for the good of our 
poorer neighbors. The Jersey is undoubt- 
edly the best cow to raise. They sell best 
and they make the most butter. He had 
kept three little cows, 2, 3 and 4 years old 
respectively, and they made 29 lbs. of butter 
a week. Cows that make a great deal of 
butter are heavy feeders. Cows should be 
encouraged, through the winter, to eat all 
the good clover hay they can, with some 
meal. They should be kept up at night and 
let out in the morning for exercise. The 
racks and troughs should be cleaned out, the 
entire stable kept clean and freshly littered 
daily. Butter making will pay better than 
canning. 

Johns H. Janney had not made up his 
mind which is the. best breed of cows, but 
he did not think Short Horns suit this coun- 
try. It is true their calves are fine anc prof- 
itable to raise, but he had five or six Short 
Horns for several years and had to buy but- 
ter. Now he has two Jerseys and has plenty 
of butter. He was inclined to believe that 
the Devons are the best stock for our farm- 
ers to keep. The calves are good and they 
make fine steers or oxen. He has one that 
makes as.good butter as the Jersey. The 
Ayrshire is also good for milk and fair for 
beef, and a cross of Ayrshire and Jersey 
makes a good healthy and hardy cow. Cows 
must be well fed to make plenty of milk and 
butter. 

Mr. Janney thought canners make a great 
mistake in not building silos in which to pre- 
serve their sugar corn fodder. People at the 
north raise sugar corn for ensilage alone and 
we allow hundreds of acres to go to waste. 
It cannot be cured. properly, but it can be 
put in silo after we are done canning. It 
would be better, however, to place it in the 
silo. while full ofsap. The cost of putting it 
in a solo is $1 a ton. A pit 20 feet square 
and 16 feet.deep will hold 152 tons. The in- 
side may be boarded up or the sides cement- 
ed. It should be filled as full as it will hold, 
the stalks and blades being all cut up, and 
when weighted 100 lbs. to the square foot 
will sink one-fourth. .Ensilage is no longer 
an experiment. Butter making in winter is 








more profitable than, at any other season, 


and with a silo andthe cows coming in-fresh and 


in the fall, the butter will: be as.good in-the 
winter es in the.summer.. The cows should 
be fed.on corn. meal and ensilage morning 
and night, with clover hay in ihe winale, of 
the. dey. 

: Mx, Joba Moons. doubted Spit es Be, of 
the silo, on account of the great amount of 


extra labor it would involve, but thought it] ; 


might be of advantage to canners, in Whine’ 
their sugar corn fodder. ; 

8. B. Silver, the President, said that as we. 
must have milk and butter we should get a 
good stock of cows, and the Jersey or Ald-. 
erney will do yery well for this purpose. A 
Durham bull crossed on Jersey cows would 
make good calves, from which more could 
be made by raising tiem than by buying 
steers. Cows should be treated well. Good 
clover hay cut up with corn meal and bran 
on it makes a good feed.-,He did not like 
fodder for milk cows, as it gives the butter a 
light color and a_ bitter taste. Cows should 
be fed and milked regularly. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of Mr. 
R. John Rogers, Saturday, February 9th. 
Subject: “Will it pay to-use fertilizers for 
corn on land that will yield from 12 to 14 
barrels pez acre without fertilizers ?” 

Ensilage in a Milk Dairy. 

Hardin Brothers, milk farmers in. New 
York State, contribute the following as to 
their experience with ensilage to the Country 
Gentlemen :—Having received so many in- 
quiries in regard to the coustruction of our 
silo, and of our manner of feeding, etc., we 
conclude to write you a detailed account of 
it for publication, and thus benefit many 
who have got written directly to us, In the 
first place, we knew nothing of silos or en- 
silage, except by reading accounts in agricul- 
ture papers from those who gave their experi- 
ence with them. The greatest drawback 
was the cost of building a stene one, and 
having plenty of room in our barn, .we con- 
ceived the idea of boarding up.a bay fora 
silo, so, as to make it tight.. We made in- 
quiries of men who had silos, and upon 
their advice we began it one year ago last 
June, We first placed tarred paper upon 
the studding, then over that we placed 
matched spruce planks 1} inches thick. 
This bay was in a barn which was 20 by 24 
feet, and about 20 feet deep, being all above 
ground. Around the bay under the sills we 
built a wall of stone and cement, and ce- 
mented the bottom, so that it was az smooth 
and hard as a floor. 

In September we began filling, and owing 
to lack of help we were about three weeks 
putting in about 120 tons, After filling, no 
weight was put on until we began husking 
corn some time afterward. Then we piled 
the stalks upon the silo. We said that.no 
weight was put upon it, but we will modify 
that a little by saying that -we placed over 
the top tarred paper and rough hemlock 
boards. We had some misgivings as to its 
keeping well, so we opened it about a 
month after filling, and great was our sur- 
prise to find the fodder in splendid condition. 
When given to the cows, they ate it raven- 
ously, and did not leave a particle in their 
mangers. A great many of.our neighbors 
laughed at us when we were filling the silo. 
They said that “the stuff will. be all rotten 
by spring.” We replied that we expected it 
would be, but we intended to. put it through 
the cows first. After opening, we could 
laugh at our neighbors, as the old saying is 
that “those laugh best who laugh. Jast.’, 
We found several tons of the fodder spoiled 
in two corners, that were not exactly air- 
tight:;. the remainder was in, ised con- 
dition. 

Being .so- well pleased with our success 
with the silo, we sowed a large field of corn 





milk as.they would if s' 
About 6. o’clock in the morning they are 


silage, upon: which we put four quarts of 
buckwheat bran. At 9 o’clock they are 
turned out into a yard to drink and exercise 
while the stables are cleaned and fresh bed- 
ding is put in, which consists of the manure 
from the horse stable, wheeled in and scatter- 
ed in the trench to. the urine. The 
manure is all thrown into a building pre- 
pared expressly for protecting it from rains. 
At 11.30 o’clock the cows are put into the 
stables and fed one peck’ of carrots, and all 
the timothy hay they will eat. At 4.0’clock 
they are again milked and fed the same as 
in'the morning. 

We are getting as much milk by feeding 
ensilage, and a small amount of grain, as we 
would get on good pasture. For the purpose 
of comparison we will state that one of our 
neighbors is feeding cows for milk also, but 
he does not make ensilage of hiscorn fodder, 
but shocks it in the field and leaves it until 
he wishes to useit, then draws it in and runs 
it throught a cutting machine. His rations 
are all the cut fodder the cows will eat, and 
a peck of buckwheat bran at each meal. 
You will thus see that he is feeding three 
times as much grain as we are. We fed 
slops up to December «ist, and then it 
became so cold that the slops would 
freeze at night, therefore we’ concluded to 
try dry bran, and are perfectly satisfied that 
cows will give fully ‘as much milk on dry 
bran’as they would on the same mixed. up | 
with water. In conclusion we would recom- 
mend to any farmer who keeps five or more 
cows to build a silo, believing that be can 
save enough in grain to pay its cost in one 
year. : 





Dairy Houses for the South, 


O. 8. Bliss, a well-known authority on dairy 
matters, writing to the Country Gentleman 
in reply to an inquiry as to the construction 
of dairy houses adapted to the climate of the 
Southern States, where neither ice nor run- 
ning water can be had, suggests that the de- 
pendence must in that case be upon the 
economizing of the cooling influence of the 
night air, which may be rendered quite effi- 
cacious. Artificial evaporation is some 
times a help, but it generally costs more 
than it comes to. In that climate it is better 
that the dairy house should be an isolated 
building. In selecting the location reference 
should be had first of all to a free circulation 
of pure air. Shade, though desirable, is of 
secondary importance. That can be sup- 
plied ; air cannot. There is nothing gained 
in a climate where the water is never cooler 
than 70 deg. F., in setting a dairy building 
into the ground, nor is there anything gained 
by raising it up so as to permit a circulation 
of air under the floor; both common errors 
of construction there. The best foundation 
for @ good, cheap structure for the purpose 
named is a concrete pavement .with a wood- 
en floor Jaid flat upon it, suitable joists for 
fastening it being imbedded into the con- 
crete. Thick walls of stone, concrete or 
adobe are used, and are entirely effective in 
preserving the right temperature through 
the day, with only the small variations 
caused by the use of the apartments. This 
implies a complete control of the contained 
air, however. 

Double . windows, and ‘tight at that, are 





again last season, but, owing to the dry 


necessary. Double doors so arranged that 








be ample. The larger the smount of com- 
fined air the fess it will be affected by the 
‘Warm milk set’ in it. Four cubic yardd of 


|| air to a gallon of milk produced at a milk- 
t- | ing is none too much. Ventilation should 
| be through a louver or other ventilator at the 


top, and only at the top. Thecool night air 
will flow in, displacing any warmer air, and 


: | will remain there uiitil some side aperture 


is opened for it to flow out, or until it is 


-]‘warmed and driven out at the top and re- 


placed by cooler air. It is not necessary to 
change the air of a dairy house, but it may 
‘be changed at night by opening the side 
door. 

Wooden walls may be substituted for those 
of masonry, perhaps more econemically. In 
that case there should be at least two sets of 
air cells all around, with no intercommuni- 
cation, and open only at the top. This im- 
plies the use of two lines of studding and 
three of boarding, all of which should be 
matched. The roof should also bé double. 
The’efficiency of the whole thing depends 
upon the circumstances that cold air is hea- 
vier than warm, and will stay in any apart- 
ment which is open only at the top, just as 
water stays in a jug. Heat does not pass 
through air. It only sets it in motion. When 
the external heat affects the air in the first 
series of cells it becomes expanded and gives 
place to heavier air on the other side, and it 
takes a long time for the air in the second 
series to be affected, and soon. One venti- 
lator on the top is all that the largest house 
requires, Ifit is desirabie to economize the 
very last particle of the cooling effect of the 
air, it would unquestionably be good econo- 
my to enter the room by the gable, by flights 
of stairs upon the outside or inside, so as not 
to be under the necessity of opening the 
doors when the outer air is warmer than 
within the house. 

Of course, air-cooling implies the use of 
shallow pans for setting the milk, and it will 
generally be found profitable not to attempt 
to fill them at that. Nor is their use, except 
possibly on the score of labor, to be regret- 
ted. Ihave not seen enough of Southern 
milk to speak very positively on the subject, 
but what I have seen leads me to believe 
that, with scarcely any exception, it is of the 
quality which the Danish experimenters ca]! 
heavy, in which case the best results are al- 
ways obtained from shallow setting. 

I have omitted all allusion to churning and 
working rooms, for it must, of course, be un- 
derstood that in such a climate all work of 
every kind must be done elsewhere than in, 
or where it will affect, the milk-room proper. 


_—_—_———CO OOo 

THERE is no point about which the farm- 
er is so apt to be in error, the American 
Dairyman says, as he is in his calculation of 
the temperature of wells and springs on his 
farm. He always thinks they are colder in 
summer and warmer in winter than they 
really are. The only possible means of ap- 
proximating to the correct temperature is to 
put a thermometer in the water testing for 
the greatest heat along in September and for 
the greatest cold any time after January first 
and before warm weather sets in. Many a 
man does his milk and butter a great injus- 
tice by over estimating the cooling power 
of his spring or weil water. 


Pror. Henry, of Wisconsin Experimental 
Farm, holds it is economy on the part of the 
farmer who has a great straw stack, and 
small herd of cattle, ard some hay, to sell 
the hay at $7 or $8 per ton, and spend the 
money in buying bran at. $11 and $12, and 
feed it with the straw, together with some 
oil-meal. Good bright straw is made equal 
to hay by the addition of the protein in the 
bran and meal, and the whole is thus mede 
into a, far better. quality of manure than 
usually comes from the usual way of feeding 








the hay, and half wasting the straw. 
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Ducks possess many ad vantages over other 
domesticated fowls. They are very hardy, 
and ‘are liable to. but few diseases. They 
take to confinement much better than most 
kinds of fowls. A very cheap fence is suffi- 
cient to keep them in the place desired. 
They are not liable to be injured by vermin. 
Their ‘feathers are of considerable value. 
They stand, transportation, when alive or 
dressed, better than most kinds of fowls. 
They are great egg-producers. It is true 
that they are heavy eaters, but they make a 
good showing for the food they consume, and 
will eat almost anything, vegetable or ani- 
mal, that any bird or animal will, They are 
not liable to stray off long distances, as tur- 
keys and geese are. Ducks are not as re- 
liable sittersas hens, neither are they as good. 
mothers. On these accounts it is better to 
allow hens to hatch the eggs and “ bring up” 
the, young ducks. Generally ducks show 
little disposition to sit after they have laid 
their first litter of eggs in the spring. They 
will often lay three litters of eggs before 
they show a disposition to take to the nest. 
Two litters may be hatched by hens, and the 
last may be hatched by the ducks themselves. 
Hens will ordinarily be more successful in 
raising good flocks. This is largely owing 
to the fact that they keep the birde away, 
from the water when quite young. By so 
doing they keep many of them from being’ 
destroyed by snakes, turtles, and water ani- 
mals, Ducks will be much more likely to live 
and thrive if they are not allowed to go into 
the water till they are at least six weeks old. 
Hens will keep them from it, while ducks 
will encourage them to swim almost as soon 
as they are out of theshell. If young ducks 
are raised in an inclosure, a tub or half hogs- 
head may be sunk in the ground and filled 
with water for them to swim in. Security 
may in that way be insured against their 
enemies. 

People who desire to raise ducks often 
covet the advantages of those who live on 
the shores of a leke or the banks of a large 
stream or river. They think a large body 
of water is almost essential to raising ducks 
successfully. They do not take into con- 
sideration the fact that water snakes, minks, 
muskrats, and turtles are likely to abound in 
these places, or the additional fact that a 
large body of water often tempts ducks to 
swim off to a long distance and become 
lost. Small bodies of water, under the con- 
trol of the breeder, are much better than 
lakes, rivers, or even very large streams. A 
comparatively small spring will afford suaffi- 
cient water for several hundred ducks, if the 
supply is properly managed. Small and 
quite shallow ponds can be excavated along 
the line of the overflow and their sides 
covered with gravel or sod. By taking 
pains to form little islands in these ponds 
they may be made ornamental as well as 
useful. Artificial’ ponds suitable for the 
uses of ducks may be filled with the water 
escaping from artesian wells, raised from 
ordinary wells by wind power, or furnished 
tile Yaid for drainage purposes. Good 
ponds may also be made by building dams 
across small streams that flow from a farm. 
If these small ponds are kept free from grass 
and bushes, they will not be likely to be in- 
fested by animals or reptiles that will prey 
on the young ducks. They can be readily 
cleaned out when they become foul, by cut- 

ting off the supply of water and allowing 
that which is foul to flow off. An ordinary 
dry-goods box with a door cut in one end 
affords a good house for a flock of growing 
ducks. These little houses may be located 
on the islands in the ponds or on the side of 
them. If there are several ponds on a place 
each One may be devoted to one flock of 
ducks. The superintendent of the public 
parks about this city have shown how ducks 


‘fend thelr babitetione may aid in rendering 


a place beautiful. ~~ 

Ducks while laying shouldbe kept in in- 
closures during the night, and until such 
time in the morning as they have dropped 
their eggs. Many ducks do not repair to 
a nest for the purpose of depositing eggs. 
They drop them on the ground, and it is 
necessary to gather them\up. Great im- 
provement has been made in the varieties of 
ducks during the past few years. The most 
popular breeds are the Aylesbury and Rouen. 
Birds of either of these breeds mature early 
and grow to a large size. Their plumage is 
beautiful and their flesh is fine. There.is 
money in breeding ducks -to sell to persons 
who wish to raise them, as well as in pro- 
ducing birds te supply the general market. — 
Chicago Times. 
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The primitive roost was the old scraggy 
apple tree on the north side of the barn, and 
the hens climbed high to find a limb small 
enough to grapple se firmly when they sat 
down that the winter storms would not 
blow them away from their sleeping places. 
Then, when the farmers began to improve 
the condition of their fowls and give them 
shelter in shed or barn, they put the roost- 
ing poles up, up, because they had noticed 
how high the chickens roosted in the trees. 
Now, as there are a vast number of hens 
which would score a goodly number of 
points on everything else but flying down 
from a high roost, we would recommend 
putting the perches low, not more than four 
feet for the highest, and you will save the 
stubbing and bruising of the feet, and bend- 
ing the breastbones, which often occur when 
the miscalculating fowl tumbles over in a 
heap while trying to come down from a 
high perch. 

Then, again, teach the boys and all hands 
not to make the large fowls jump from bigh 
points on the stairs, if they chance to find 
them up there sunning themselves, but step 
gently and carefully, so that they will move 
aside, and then hop down from stair to stair. 
We have noticed that the boys who always 
drive the cows with a cutting whip, which 
makes every one run to keep out of its 
reach, are not often quiet and gentle enough 
among the fowls for their comfort or the 
owner’s profit. Keep quiet and roost low, 
is a very good motto.—American Poultry 
Yard. 





The New York Fanciers’ Show. 


One of the largest Poultry Shows yet held 
in this country ended on January 29th, at the 
Madison Square Garden, in New York. It 
was held under the auspices of the New 
York Fanciers’ Club. The great space in 
the Garden was filled, and the show con- 
tinued for seven days—and although the 
weather was inclement, yet each day the at- 
tendance of visitors was very large. There 
were over thirteen hundred entries of 
poultry, numbering over 6,000 birds. The 
largest class was the Plymouth Rocks—one 
single exhibitor showing nearly 200. The 
Light Brahmas were also a. large class. 
The pair scoring the highest was won by 
birds owned and bred by Mrs. Mara, of New 
Bedford, Mass. Every known variety was 
represented. The Leghorn class was a grand 
one. Birds were there from all parts of the 
United States. The Pigeon display was 
extensive. 

Through the centre of the immense build- 
ing were rows of aquaria, containing trout 
of all sizes from an inch or less in length to 
16 inches; carp, cod, gold and silver fish, 
ides, Japanese fish, terrapins, &c. Also eggs 
of fish in various -stages of incubation. 
Making an unusally fine and interesting dis- 
play. Nearly two score of incubators were 
in successful operation, hatching chicks’ by 





the hundred daily. Quite a number of pre- 


miums were awarded to birds sent from 
Virginia. ‘The competition in each class 
was exceedingly close, making the work of 
the judges laborious, and the extreme cut- 
ting and close inspection they gave the birds 
was very satisfactory to the exhibitors. 
The judges were Geo. O. Brown, of Balti- 
more; I. K. Feich, of Mass.; John E. Diehl, 
New Jersey; J. D. Nevins, Phila, and D. 
C. Pratt, of Mass. Sales of birds during the 
show were brisk, and all that were for sale 
were disposed of three days before the show 
closed. There was also a display of cats, 
some of which were valued at $1,000. 

Financially the show was a great success 
and attracted many visitors from distant 
parts of the country. 





The Apiary. 
Bee Notes. 

In a farmers’ convention in Connecticut, 
a Mr. Jaffrey, in an address gave preference 
to the Italians, because they are stronger 
and more prolific. Bees will gather honey 
by moonlight in pleasant weather, especially 
when the bass-wood trees are in bloom. The 
Italians will fly farther in search of honey 
than the common bees, and three swarms of 
the former will store as much as five of the 
latter. The Italians also have the advantage 
of being able to obtain honey from red 
clover. It was his belief that the honey pro- 
duction might be increased five or six fold 
without exhausting the honey supply of the 
country. The fertilization of the garden 
raspberries is due almost wholly to the work 
of the bees. 

Individual bees are short lived. In sum- 
mer they seldom see more than forty-five 
days, while in winter the life period may ex- 
tend to six months. Box hives are much to 
be preferred to the old styles,as they yield 
considerably more heney. On the question 
of how to winter bees there is a diversity 
of opinion. With 150 hives a cellar may be 
the best place, provided the temperature 
can be kept between 42 and 48 degrees. 
Burying hives in the earth is sometimes a 
good way, but whatever the method the 
bees should not be disturbed while in 
winter quarters, but kept as quiet as possi- 
ble. 

The chief honey producing plants in 
southern New England are yellow willow, 
skunk cabbage, the blossoms of all the fruit 
trees, and the hard and soft maples, white 
elover, the small fruits, bass-wood blossoms, 
golden-rod and asters. Buckwheat honey 
is admired by some, but most tastes would 
pronounce it very inferior. Syrup fed to 
bees does not make honey, jt will be syrup 
still. 

Two difficulties are rendering bee-keeping 
quite hazardous at the present time, a little 
insect resembling both the small hen louse 
and the red spider of the green house. The 
insect lives upon the bodies of the bees to 
the number of twenty or more on a single 
bee, and suck.their life away. They are 
carried from one hive to anether by contact 
of bees with each other while gathering 
honey from flowers. Not much is yet 
known as to the best methods of fighting 
the parasites. Foul brood is a name given 
to the other bee pest. In affected hives the 
young die before hatching, and the old bees 
seem to have no means or disposition to 
clean the comb. It is an old disease that 
was known nearly a century ago, and is 
spreading to an alarming extent in some of 
the Western States. Michigan suffered a loss 
of 5000 hives in one season. It is a dis- 
gusting disease as the dead larve emit s 
strong stench. Foul brood is spread by 
bees carrying honey from one hive to 
another. It is a fungus, and great care 





should be exercised in preventing its spread 
upon new territory. 





Horticulture. | 

THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE.—As in 
pruning a fruit tree one sheuld not make a cut 
without being able to say why that particu- 
lar branch should be removed; so, laying 
out the work of the garden for the approach- 
ing season, itis equally necessary to go over, 
mentally, the reasens which influence one 
in deciding upon a particular course of pro- 
cedure. Is it locating of crops? then a leaf 
from the writer's actual programme will 
serve to illustrate. Plot No. 1 is the puzzle. 
What shall I plant on a piece of land where 
potatoes, tomatoes, anything in fact, that 
can be conveniently lifted,is regularly stolen ? 
The parsnip is the only root raised here in 
quantity that cannot be taken withont labor, 
and land must again ge to parsnips or—go 
to grass. Plot No. 2 has been well limed 
and manured. Turnips wani lime, and ma- 
nure agrees with everything, sv I expect a 
heavy crop of sweet corn before the turnips. 
No. 3 was heavily manured for spinach and 
ought to give late cabbage with or without 
a light sprinkling of bone. Here is a corner 
of level land just reclaimed. It was ma- 
nured heavily in fall in the vain hope of get- 
ting a crop of cabbages from unsaleable 
plants—which were sold all the same—and 
is now just right for seed onions. Green 
onions can be put on the celery land, as they 
will be used up by planting time. And so I 
might go on; there must be reason for every 
new move. 

The same with any new or modified treat- 
ment of crops. I consider a full crop of cow 
beets at harvest time a very pretty sight, 
growing as they do to such an immense size. 
But it is difficult to get a full crop when a 
seed-drill is used. So, if time will permit, I 
propose to try an acre or more planted by 
hand-rows two and a half feet apart, plants 
twelve inches. Then, if all goes well, they 
shall be weighed. In common with otbers, 
I have had trouble with bad seed corn. 
Now, & correspondent told us in a recent 
number to look out for and reject seeds 
with a dark speck at the base. Here isa 
good hint and profitable employment on a 
rainy day before planting time. I propose, 
too, to plant such articles as are wanted in 
small quantity or not much called for, on a 
very small space and thus leave more room 
for increased supplies of winter vegetables. 
Our small fruits suffer for want of mulching 
material; those who have it should apply 
liberally. I am satisfied that raspberries and 
currants and perhaps blackberries would be 
larger and finer if protected in this way 
from drouth. I propose to mulch a lot of 
currants, leaving a few bushes exposed and 
note the result. My plan with strawberries 
is now pretty well settled; it is to plant a 
new bed every spring and destroy 8 0-year 
old bed every fall. 

The best method of raising tomato plants 
is in boxes in the greenhouse. Those who 
have this convenience need not be too early 
with hot-bed making. But as things in 
general thrive better in the hot-bed than 
elsewhere, the bed must be ready to receive 
the plants at the proper time. Those who 
have only frames should be ready to sow 
about the last week in the month. The soil 
should not be put on the bed until the vio- 
lent heat has passed off. Keep close and 
shaded until the plants are breaking the 
surface, after which give light and air when 
necessary. 

A correspondent of Tum Amerroan Far- 
MER recently mentioned his trouble with 
young seedlings of asparagus, and asked 
for a remedy. I know of none except to 
weed them out. Whether the main crep 
would suffer by cutting the tops before the 
ripening of the seed cannot well be ‘fudged 
without actual experiment. On the one 
hand it is generally believed that the stems 
of a herbaceous plant in dying, in some way 
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contribute to the welfare of the parent stock, 
whilst we all know that seeds in the process- 
of ripening are very exhaustive of the soil, 
and why not also of the root? On the 
whole it is not likely that much barm to the 
plants would result from cutting the stems 
before the seeds are ripé enough to grow. 

' -Jomn Watson. 





daclandlil eamtehaaees antes Peabiniede. 
Its Progress and’ Possibilities. —No, 2. 


Many years before the era of the great 
peach orchards of New Castle, Cecil and 
Kent, and before the means of rapid trans- 
port to market had made these orchards pos- 
sible, there existed many large peach or- 
chards in the southern part of the Peninsula, 
particularly in Accomac. These orchards 
were entirely of seedling trees, and were re- 


' markable for their longevity and productive- 


ness under the worst treatment. Their pro- 
ducts were largely shipped in the shape of 
dried peaches, and equally as largely in the 
shape of the fragrant Accomac peach brandy. 
Many of these old varieties of peaches came 
with remarkable correctness true from the 
soil, One sort in particular, called Lemon 
Cling, almost invariably reproduced itself, 
though occasionally a freestone identical in 
shape and color. A white freestone variety, 
similar to the Morris’ White, also reproduced 
itself with great regularity. The great ma- 
jority of these seedlings, so far as my obser- 
vation went, were inferior in size and qual- 
ity. Those of us who remember these old 
orchards, however, regret the loss of the 
mammoth rosy-cheeked clings which our 
grand-mothers knew only by the name of 
“preserving peaches,” and think none of 
the named sorts of the present day can equal 
them. Many of the old Heath seedlings 
were vastly superior to the Heaths now 
grown in the nurseries. The opinion then 
was universal that a poor soil was best for 
the peach, an opinion which I am glad to 
say I haye always controverted, and which 
experienced growers have generally aban- 
doned. Amcng the first orchards of budded 
peach trees planted in Accomac were those 
planted from trees sold by the writer in the 
years just preceding the war. One of these 
lots of trees was sold to an old gentleman 
who was firmly of the opinion that a fertile 
soil would not do for peach trees, and hav- 
ing an old sand field on which even sedge 
and poverty grass refused to grow, and which 
drifted in the wind, he planted it in peach 
trees. These trees, taken from the fat soil 
of the West Chester Nurseries, utterly re- 
fused to grow on this barren spot, and there- 
upon, I was told that “ your budded trees are 
of no account.” But people are finding out 
that improved fruit, like improved live stock, 
will pay for intelligent care, and the most 
suceegsful peach growers are those who not 
only plant in fair soil, but take care that it 
does not become impoverished from lack of 
fertilizing. I entirely agree with your cor- 
respondent, Dr. Stewart,of Delaware, in your 
last number, that a light soil of only moder- 
ate fertiiity is best for the growth of the 
young trees, as in such soil they develop a 
better supply of fibrous roots, and therefore 
transplant better. The cause of the stunted 
condition of many young orchards could be 
traced to_the fact that they were grown in 
heavily enriched ground to sell by their 
height. On digging for sale the long feeding 
roots developed in the heavily dunged soil 
are mercilessly chopped off. They are 
planted in ordinary farm land and the whole 
of the over-developed top left. on, and a 
stunted growth is the result. If the trees 
had been. properly grown in the nursery, in- 
stead of a sappy, unripened growth of seven 
feet the first year from the bud, a neat little 
tree with four or less feet of hard, well-ri- 
pened wood would have been the result, with 
amass of fibrous roots which could have 
been .dug without. mutilation. Such trees, 





planted in fertile soil, peat cul- 
tivated, enriched and cared for, would be as 
hardy and long lived as any of the old seed- 

ling stocks. During the height of the peach. 
‘fever on the upper Peninsula, the planting 
and growth of the peach was too mucli a 
matter of mere speculation to be dignified 
with the mame of Horticulture, Of late 
years the increase of disease and insects has 
compelled growers to make a more careful 
study of the necessities of the peach. The 
influence of the stock on the bud has been 
too generaily ignored. The late Col. Edward 
Wilkins, the most observant cultivator and 
most original thinker among the large peach 
growers of my acquaintance, was satisfied 
that most of the irregularities in the dates 
of ripening of the fruit, which have at times 
so perplexed the growers, are due to bud- 
ding on dissimilar stocks. He insisted that 
an early ripening variety budded on a stock 
grown from seed of a late sort, would natu- 
rally be retarded in ripening, and vice versa. 
One of Col. Wilkins’ most successful and 
long-lived orchards was carefully propaga- 
ted by himself on stocks of similar season 
with the varieties budded on them. One of 
these old trees when cut down furnished the 
fine newell-post for the stairway in the 
“Riverside” mansion. In the later years 
of his life Col. W. was much interested in 
the study of the Black Aphis on the roots of 
the peach and its connection with the yel- 
lows, and it is much to be regretted that his 
investigations in this direction were cut 
short by his death. 

The fungoid nature of peach yellows and 
the similarity of its resting spores to those 
of the pear blight fungus have been noticed 
by more than one microscopist, though Iam 
not prepared to say with Dr. Stewart that 
they are identical.” Both may be developed 
rapidly by injury to the roots of the tree, the 
yellows in the peach being almost invaria- 
bly preceded by a bad attack of black aphis 
on the roots. ’ W. F. Massey. 


Management of Land for Winter—Pear 
Blight. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

While old Boreas is puffing his cheeks 
near to bursting in the up to date unsuccessful 
attempt to send the mercury to zero, we can 
look on with complacency, as it gives an op- 
portunity to visit one’s friends and to lock 
around to see what is being done by others, 
a matter too much ignored ; and besides, we 
have given the old fellow a little job—one 
that we have been in the habit of giving 
him for years, and it has always been done 
in a most satisfactory manner. We haul out 
our manure on to the land as much. as possi- 
ble in the autumn, then throw the land into 
ridges, thus shutting up the manure so that 
it cannot be washed away during the winter, 
and is left besides in the finest possible con- 
dition in the spring, to be thoroughly incor- 





porated with the soil by the preparation of 


the land for sowing. 

Another reason why we put our land into 
this shape for the winter is, because the 
water in running off down the furrows must 
act upon the bare clay subsoil, and the fur- 
rows being so near each other—thirty to 
thirty-six inches apart—there is not suffi- 
cient force accumulates to wash to any ex- 
tent, and besides all this there is the advan- 
tage of being able to get on to the land sev- 
eral days earlier in the spring than could be 
done if the ground were plowed flat—a mat- 
ter of no small importance. I would also 
say that if I could make it convenient to do 
it, I would run a Miner subsoil plow with 


one horse down each furrow; that is, of 


course, when the. subsoil is in proper condi- 
tion to be worked. 
Now, Messrs Editors, a word.in sesende to 
pear culture, fire blight, etc, .Mr.. Massey, 
.on page 815, November 15, says “If N. F..F. 





will examine what I have written about a 
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N. F.F; has no intention of entering into 


blight, for whilst some of the most accurate 
scientists fail to agree as to the nature of 
this disease, bare assertions-of your humble 
correspondent would only serve to provoke 
the risibiligy of these who have investigated 
the matter, and would be conducive neither 
to the pleasure nor profit of your readers. 
N. F. F. will therefore do as he has here- 
tofore done, keep rigidly to personal practi- 
cal experience. 

Does this specific disease affect only the 
pear? We have seen something very simi- 
lar toit, in its actions and results, on the oak. 
We use the term similar advisedly, as we 
doubt the ability of any one to determine, 
with any degree of accuracy, whether it be 
the same disease or not, without the aid of 
microscopic power of a high order, say 
8,000 to 4,000 magnifying power. We can 
scarcely conceive of a gardener possessed of 
such an instrument, not only at this present 
time, but at any time since our progenitor 
“ went back on his wife” about that fruit in 
the Garden of Eden. Please excuse the lan- 
guage, it may sound a little slangy, but it is 
expressive. Mr. M. writes as if I think the 
disease commences at the tips of the branches. 
The real blight’ which I have to contend 


with comes on patches, or spots,:on the bark 
of the tree or limbs. Mind, I am not 

of leaf blight nor of twig blight, nor do 
assert that it is all the same disease, primari- 
ly. I have reference solely to that invisible, 
intangible something which lights down in 


one’s pear orchard and, , the first 
iinet od nie Py : - has 

t or an en tree. 
Whether the divepiion Of toot will de. 


time to put a plow in an deep 
| to tear the roots off the trees, nor 
does my experience teach me that it is either 
or necessary to do so at season. 

T have always a su t soil for 
cultivation without pe coring a4 ore the 
roots of trees. The w matter of culti- 


vating orchards or of leaving in i 
pasture or otherwise, as a cause 0 
depends far more upon the j 
orchardist than as to whether t may be 
= or three inches mage ye ppg hn 
surface or a coverin grass, and whilst 
the writer has found it necessary at this 
lace to change the condition of the of the orchard 
from sod to cultivation, it by no means fol- 
lows that that would be best under all condi- 
tions, nor am I quite sure whether it would 
be sufficiently instructive or interesting to 
the readers of THE specs in expaning i | s, 
use of necessary space _ it. 
There are, however, readers of 
cal who do not know blight when t 
it. A limb or a tree dies and the 
knows sy tr enna but the idea that death 
commenced in eet oy in some part of 
the plant is detec his The question 
now is, having discovered the disease and 
the ps to which it ma or —- ' Fu 
ven t, can we arrest its progress y 
pst a led me to this conclusion— 
without any pt whatever—that it is 
most impertant to keep the trees in a 
pron 8 growing condition, cut out dis- 
as soon as they and burn 
er Under this treatment I find the trees 
as @ rule outgrow the disease. N. F. F. 


Peach Culture. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
Messrs. Hiditors American Farmer : 

The usual mode of manuring these trees 
upon their removal from the nursery, or 
transplanting them into a rich soil, insures 
an immense loss of vital force during the 
first fruiting period, especially as a corres- 
ponding amount of nourishment is imprac- 
ticable during subsequent years. Moreover 
it requires more faith and diligence, upon the 
same principle that the old proverb is based, 
viz; ‘The indolent man wasteth not that 
which he took in hunting.” 

The young trees should not receive any 


anger 








manure until after the first fruiting is accom- 


a controversy as to the cause of this kind of |. 


pe 












soem he barge, lp ran 
a furrow thrown against it on opposite sides, 
alternately 


,year after year, but never before 
the blossoms. The peach moth is thus ex- 
eluded from the tender bark near the root of 
the tree, and the bark above is hardened 
during the next winter by the removal of 
this mound, without exposing the roots, (which 
was the practice of some of my neighbors 
who thus lost their trees by freezing the reots 
to kill the worms.) 

After the removal of the mourid, and be- 
fore the second application of a wheelbarrow 
load of cow-pound manure, # shovelful of 
ashes should be applied as near the stem of 
the tree as possible. I prefer the animal ash 
which is called black residuum.* 

Although our clay soils are not deficient 
in potash—and the green sand marl crops 
out from beneath them—the potash of this 
ash may be necessary for the peach, but the 
fact that it does not pay on the sandy soils 
of Sussex which are deficient in potash, 
compelled me to attribute its wonderful in- 
fluence upon our corn, (and especially in 
the basins where the corn invariably aborted 
without it,) to the destruction of those para- 
sites or worms which utterly destroy it 
where it should be most productive. Sifted 
coal ashes mixed with about one-tenth of 
sulphate of potash, or with wood ash, may 
be substituted, but the “kainit,” or native 
muriate of potash circulates too freely with 
the sap and injures the peach precisely as 
it ruins the beet in relation to sugar. 

The effect of the late frosts on all other 
orchards not thus manured and managed, 
is demonstrated now to haye been due to 


’ | above treatment, which insured to each tree 


a wonderful vitality ; delayed the blossoms 
systematically, and invigorated the tree 
only when it demanded nourishment during 
fruiting period. Upon the removal of the 
mound in the autumn, the lateral roots were 
found returning toward the stem of the 
tree, attracted by the nourishment in that 
direction. Ten acres faithfully managed as 
above, will pay better than one hundred 
acres without it, though cultivated by the 
most expert farmer. Apart from the fact 
that the amount of manure annually re- 
quired makes a larger area impracticable, 
and the risk of a series of severe frosts is 
runieus when more than ten acres are thus 
manured. I was shown an orchard in 
Queen Anne’s county, Md., six or seven 
years old, which had never borne a crop; 
also, a ten-acre lot of trees without any cher- 
ries, though cherries were abundent above 
on this Peninsula, where the blossoms were 
delayed until after the severe frost which 
ruined them ir. Queen Anne’s county 
A net income of $1,000 was allowed as 
exempt from taxation, but the cost of the 
trees was not deducted from this, conse- 
quently the published ‘‘ income tax” which I 
paid many years must demonstrate the ECON- 
omy of the lavish expenditure as to manure 
and labor, as the whole farm 
weed wrnagel $0t in the hands of the 
most expert farmers in Delaware in all 
previous years. 
Thirteen thousand baskets was my oo 
shipment during any one year, but no o 
ceckiand’ elt eleven from this wharf 


before, (or ices perhaps). D one year 
my peaches averaged 72 cents while another 
reported 86 cents a This may have 


resulted from the more careful sorting, and 
their sale in New oe aos ae choice 
crate brought six cents 

oa D. Stewart. 


*Nors —The spent or residual ash of the 
Prussian blue factory is produced by heat- 
ing animal refuse, such as horns and hoofs 
with potash in a ,close vessel. The carbona- 
ceous ash is leached, but still retains about 
12 per cent. of agricultural salts. I intro- 
duced this here, after using several hundred 
tons, and demonstrating that the average 
of any corn crop is increased 36 per cent. 





by applying about a gill to each hill after 
planting, 
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insertion in the succeeding issue 
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At the office of Tom AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following 0 
tions, of each of which its proprictor, m. B. 
Sands, is secgetary : 
Maryland Horticultural Society. 
Maryland Dairymen s Association. 
Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 








BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 1, 1884. 
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Clubs and Renewals. 








Very gratifying receipts of lists of names, 
old and new, have marked the first month 
of the New Year, and our acknowledgments 
are due and tendered our friends for their 
favors. Such as have not yet been able to 
forward their customary clubs—and the 
weather and roads have, as we hear from 
many sources, been exceedingly unpro- 
pitious for such efforts—we suggest will find 
ample opportanity during the present month, 
and we trust that by their partiality they 
will largely increase our circulation. The 
-renewal of single subscriptions is always in 
order, and it is desirable and convenient to 
attend to it promptly before it escapes at- 
tention, as these small matters are apt to do. 
Will it be thought obtrusive if we should 
add there is scarce a single subscriber who 
in remitting could not transmit at least one 
new name with his own. 

OUR PREMIUMS. — These will 
give some remuneration to those who will 
interest themselves to secure subscribers, 
and in every rural neighborhood some active 
person might gain some of the articles 
offered by a little exertion. 








Dr: B. Puryear, Professor of Chemistry 
and Chairman of the Faculty, in Richmond 
(Va.) College, begins in this issue of THE 
Algegican FAnwer, a seriés of | articles 
which we are confident will be read with 
pleasure and profit. Whilst he will treat 
the staple crops and deal with the practical 
matters of the farm, his illustrations of the 


application of scientific principles te agrical- | 
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Station. 


tions in other States, which. have demon- 


and popularity. 


diverse interests appear. 


have been set in operation, their operations, 


engaged in investigation and experiment. 


for her farmers as a class. There is an op- 
portunity now offered to put in motion an 


tire community.. Whilst the proposed law 
may not be perfect, it represents the experi- 
ence, skill and labor of a number of able, 
devoted and capable men who have investi- 
gated the working of such institutions the 
world over. 

We trust the farmers of Maryland will ap- 
peal to their representatives in the Legisla- 
ture by letter and word of mouth to give 
their support to this measure, confident it 
will be found, if its enactment can be 


a class. 





Preparations for the Harvest of '84. 


The Champion Harvester manufacturers 
take time. by the forelock in the prepara- 
tions to supply the demands for their ma- 
ckines for the coming harvest, as will be 
seen by notices elsewhere of their doings. 
Messrs. L. H. Lee & Bro., their general 


warehouse, No. 39 Sharp Street,a gas en- 
gine, which puts in motion sample machines 
of all the patterns they are offering this 
year, and farmers interested are invited to 
call and inspect them: It ia claimed that 
the Light New Binder, now offered, includes 
many and important improvements, fitting 
it better than ever before for the work it is 
designed to do, one important and labor sav- 
ing attachment being the new Sheaf Car- 
rier, whilst others add to the durability of 
the machine, thongh its weight and draft are 
diminished. 





)tare -promise:to be’ tucid and: instructive. 
) Dr. P. is-e-writer'iof great férce and clear: | 
ness, a farmer engaged ‘daily in the -opera- 
tions-of a--well cultivated--farm, and with a | 
| @ happy’ facility: for making -clear ‘points. 
diffieult. to- readers ignorant: of technical 
terms. spe ee him- = to our 


The Propied Agricultura _Tapeviment 


Om Thursday, rab onteai ‘tb, the special 
naller-6t the day in the House of Delegates 
of Maryland is the consideration of the bill 
for the establishment on the State’s property 
at Pikesville, ofan merical Experiment 


The bill wescetie has been carefully 
drawn, after mature deliberation and consul- 
tation with the best authorities, including 
eminent men at. the head of similar institu- 


strated by their actual work, 7 usefulness 


Provisions as well fortified as —prac- 
ticable place the station beyond political in- 
fluence, secure the services of officers of the 
highest skill and disinterestedness, and give 
assurance of perfect fairness and equity. in 
the performance of its functions when 


Maryland ought not to be backward in 
this work of promoting the enlightenment 
and progress of the agricultural community. 
‘Other States, no more advanced than she, 
have established and successfully conducted 
these stations to the general satisfaction and 
profit of their farmers, and wherever they 


activity and endowments have soon been en- 
larged.. Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Massachusetts and North Caro- 
lina have all shown their disposition to ad- 
vance the farming interests in this line of 
work, which seems the one, under the con- 
} ditions of the age, giving best returns and 
most satisfaction for the skill and science 


Maryland is no less an agricultural state 
than those named. The State does nothing 


institution adapted to their benefit, but 
which will enure to the advantage of the en- 


secured, of the highest advantage to them as 


agents in Baltimore, havé placed in their 


Seka Chemet and Gecthen. 


be inp ob tte tentttn'tar ientetieaphaiiniiel 
or mill machinery; engines, harvesting ma- 
chines, drills, plows, rakes,.&c.,are--referred 
to the advertisement. of this firm, one for 
which we bespeak liberal patronage, as de- 
serving and reliable. Theirline of goods 

comprises a number of specialties of the 
best reputation and any: inquiries will be 
promptly and satisfactorily replied to by 
them. 





Mr..-Halliday’s New Enterprise. 

Tt will be seen by his advertisement else- 
where, that Mr. Robert J. Halliday, long 
established as & nurseryman, florist and 
seedsman, has greatly enlarged his scope of 
operations, and in his new four story ware- 
house, No. 238 W. Baltimore Street, will 
carry on a general seed and plant business, 
where ALL SUPPLIES FOR THE GARDEN may 
be found, including seeds, plants, tuols, im- 
plements and every other horticultural re- 
quirement. Mr. Halliday’s experience will 
doubtless command success, and his enter- 
prise in locating his new and attractively 
fitted up warehouse in the very centre of 
the business part of the city,on its main 
thoroughfare, deserves commendation. 








FaRMERS CONVENTION OF CENTRAL 
ManryLAnv.— Under this title, it is proposed 
to hold in Baltimore City on February 224, 


gates from the agricultural societies and 
other organizations of Baltimore, Harford, 
Anne Arundel and Howard Counties. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered and papers read on 
subjects of general interest by gentlemen of 
scientific attainments and practical skill, and 
such matters as are of concern to the farm- 
ing community will be discussed. The Har- 
ford County Society has agreed to join with 
that of Baltimore County in convening the 
meeting, and invitations have been extended 
te the various clubs and granges of the 
counties named. Full particulars will be 
announced hereafter. 








Major Luther Giddings’ Farm. 


It will be seen by an advertisement on 
another page that the beautiful and produc- 
tive farm of the late Major Giddings, near 
Annapolis, Md.,is offered for sale by the 
attorney for his heirs. In beauty of situa- 
tion, accessibility to good markets, neat im- 
provements and other attractions, it would 
be difficult for it to be surpassed. Its vine- 
yards have a wide reputation, its dairy is a 
source of unfailing revenue, and the condi- 
tion of the land has been well kept up. To 
a purchaser desiring a place highly im- 
proved, convenient to schools, churches, and 
with exceptional social advantages in its 
proximity to the State Capital and the U. 8. 
Naval Academy, it offers an opportunity 
not often found. 








AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Commercial Fertilizers, and will they Pay ? 


ny Tu. PoLLARp, 
{Bx-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia,] 


We resume this subject by remarking 
that nature has provided for the three great 
ingredients of plant food ; that however of 
phosphoric acid is much more artificial than 
that of nitrogen and potash. We may sup- 
ply nitrogen by clover and peas, and other 
green crops, and the rains bring down much 
of it from the air, and deep down iu the soil 
there is generally some supply ef nitrogen. 
All fresh lands contain a good quantity of 
nitrogen and potash, and, as before remarked, 
there is a great deal of land, particularly 
clay soils, which have potash enough to last 
for years. But when phosphoric acid be- 





comes exhausted, as it does oy repeated cul- 


a meeting of farmers, individuals and dele- | 





tivation, there is no resource but to apply it 
artificially in the form of bone and of the 
phosphate deposits in the different countries 
of the globe, which a kind: Providence, for 


our good, caused. to be deposited in almost — 


every country. The supply of animal bone 
would evidently be entirely insufficient to 
furnish the demand for phosphoric acid (or 
phosphate of lime). The sources of phos- 
phoric acid are raw bone, bone ash, bone 
black, and the phosphates of different coun- 
tries of Europe, that of Navassa, and of South 
Carolina in the United States. The bone 
ash is prepared from the bones of slaughtered 
ed animals generally by burning in the open 
air, by which the ammonia, carbon, and 
other organic matters are driven off. ‘This 
material is mostly brought from La Platte 
district in South America. Bone black or 
animal charcoal is made by ¢alcination, 
which drives off the volatile matter and 
leaves the carbon.’ It is ground, and used 
by sugar refiners for bleaching their sugars. 
After being thus used it is bought up to 
make superphosphates by the addition of 
sulphuric acid. It retains most of the phos- 
phate of lime, besides organic matters ac- 
quired, especially when used with blood. 
The phosphate of lime in this and the bone 
ash is partly assimilable by plants. The 
best specimens of natural phosphates are 
obtained in Spain and Bavaria, though there 
are fine beds of it in Wales and other 
countries in Europe. In America, it is ex- 
tensively mined, in South Carolina, and in 
Navassa, near Hayti in the West Indies. 

Prof. Pendleton, of Georgia, gives the 
following, that some of these substances 
contain of phosphate lime, viz.: Bone ash 
of South America, 70.31 per cent.; bone 
black, 58.10 per cent.; Sombrero guano 
67.06 per cent.; Cambridge Coprolites 57.09 
per cent.; South Carolina phosphates 52.21 
per cent. (analyzed by T. 8. Hunt) ; that from 
Norway 90.74 per cent. The close construc- 
tion of this latter, preventing it being 
readily converted into superphosphate, and 
its limited supply, is a bar to its extensive 
use. The Coprolites (which are the contents 
of the intestines of antediluvian animals 
converted into phosphate of lime) Sombrero 
and Navassa guanos do not make as good 
superphosphates as the South Carolina 
phosphates on account of their contain- 
ing impurities, such as oxide of iron, 
alumina, and carbonate of lime. The 
South Carolina rocks are ground without 
much difficulty,and are now ground tos 
great degree of fineness by recently invent- 
ed machinery ; they have few objectionable 
impurities, and are easily converted Into 
superphosphates by sulphnric acid, and 
they are in much demand, millions being 
invested in the industry, and the business is 
steadily increasing. Some years since we 
hoped we had found phosphate of lime in 
New Kent county, Virginia, in a large de- 
posit of marl. Specimens were obtained 
containing good percentages of phosphate 
of lime, but on thorough examination by 
Prof. Sheppard, of South Carolina, and other 
chemists, it was found this deposit was in a 
pocket of not large extent, probably caused 
by an unusual accumulation of bone at that 
point. 

While Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Virginia, Prof. Sheppard kindly presented 
the mineral cabinet I was forming, with 
specimens he had personally obtained from 
the different countries in Europe, viz.: Apa- 
tite from Norway with 85 to 90 per cent. of 
phosphate of lime; Bordeaux phosphate 
from France, 70 per cent. ; French coprolite, 
Bellegrade, France; Lahn phosphate, Ger- 
many; Esmeraldo, Caceres, Spain, 60 to 75 
per cent.; Cambridge coprolites, England; 
French coprolites, Adennes, France; phos- 
phate from Logrosan, Spain, and from Kursk 
in Russia. 

The prices of these different articles vary 
much. Bone black, particularly with the 
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“ean be bought from the grinders at $12 to 


‘is worth only about $1. So we see how 


should be in favor of the. ground condition. 


_some soils, and on others not, but if it acted 








Cepetnetheie mags “ranging from | 


$15 t0 $80 per'ton in some instances. South 
“Carolina phosphate, which is our cheapest 
‘and most certain source of phosphate lime, 


$15 per ton, purely ground, and in the raw 
unground state at $8 to $10 per ton. It can 
‘be bought in Richmond, very fine, at $18 per 
toi. The ground bone costs $40 or very 
near to it, for a good article. This contains 
4to 5 per cent. of ammonia, but this is the 
dearest fertilizer a farmer can buy nitrogen, 14 
parts of which is equal to 17 of ammonia. 
Nitrogen ranges in price from 15 to 24 cents 
per ib. in’ accordance with the source from 
which it is derived, putting it at 20 cents 
per Ib., and the percentage in ground bone 


dear ground bone is in comparison with the 
South Carelina phosphate, We think the 
farmers can scarcely afford to buy-ground 
bone or dissolved bone, which really is still 
dearer. Of late years, there has been much 
discussion about the relative value of ground 
and-dissolved bone, and likewise as regards 
the phosphates in these conditions. We 
think there can be no doubt that the decision 


By dissolving nearly one half the phosphate 
of lime is lost, being replaced by sulphate 
of lime, (gypsum) st least one-third,* and 
other compounds. The gypsum acts on 


on all, the price in this combination would 
be too high to pay. Thus the price of the 
phosphate of lime in the superphosphate, 
(dissolved) is at least doubled, for we must 
add the cost of the sulphuric acid in the 
dissolving, and the manipulation. Dr. Elizey, 
though he does not give the computation, 
puts the relative cost of the dissolved phos- 
phates to the ground, as much higher. The 
only advantage of the dissolved is that its 
action is much more rapid than that ground, 
and may be used in spring, while the ground 
must be applied in the fall to get the best 
effects: Thus applied on wheat, along with 
kainit (German potash salts) which adds to 
its solubility, it is found to be a very efficient, 
as well as cheap fertilizer. It comes in to 
play more in the latter stages of the growth 
of wheat, makes the grain full and plump, 
and the straw stiff. 

It is mere permanent in its effects than 
the dissolved. From its less rapid appro- 
priation by the plant it is well toapply more 
per acre, and we can afford to do this, as its 
price relatively to the dissolved, is much less. 
We would advise farmers where they can 
spare the money, not to use less than 300 
Ibs. per acre, and along with it 150 Ibs. of 
kainit. It is found that the kainit has a 
solvent action on the phosphate, and there 
is not much land which does not require 
potash, and not many crops which are not 
benefited by it. This combination we think, 
all things considered, is the best for wheat, 
used when the wheatis sown. Of late years 
it has been tested by many farmers, and the 
verdict is strongly in its favor. The late 
Dr, St. Julien Ravenel, of South Carolina, 
used it for a considerable number of years 
on his farm on the South Carolina coast 
(light land we suppose) and esteemed it.very 
highly, calling ‘it his “ash element.” He 
told the writer that it would produce a good 
growth of peas on almost any land; that he 
had used it on peas the previous season ; that 
the growth was so great he had to burn 
them off to fallow for wheat, losing only 
the ammonia in the vines, retaining that in 
the roots, and all the mineral matter, and at 
the time of our conversation (either 1879 or 
1880) he was harvesting his wheat, and con- 
fidently expected te realize 35 bushels per 
acre. It is an important matter to have 
some preparation, which will produce a good 
growth of peas on poor land, for then we 
can probably get a paying crop of wheat, 


cy, and especially the second and third 











and 100 Ibs. kainit will suffice, though rather 
more would be better. : - This would:not cost 
‘more than $3.50 to $4 per acre. ‘The phos- 
phates are all important to the wheat crop, 
and indeed to all. In using the above pre- 
paration on. wheat, if there.is reason: to be- | 
lieve that there is deficiency of ammonia.in 
the land from want. of vegetable matter 
and hard cropping, then: we ‘would apply 
nitrate soda in the. spring, this:,is a good 


above application of phosphates and keleit 
is the best fertilizer for fruit see 
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[Subject for. Subordinate ate Grangea for February.] 


Qnestion—What are the causes of failures 
in Subordinate Granges? Why do they be- 
come dormant ? 

Suggestions—Causes that contribute largely 
to failures and dormancy aré lecal,and are 
held within the grasp of members in‘ their 
respective localities, and they alone can con- 
trol them for good or eyil. . If applied to.the 
former, danger of failure is removed and suc- 
cess assured, but if applied to the latter 
then dormancy is sure to follow. The fol- 
lowing are common causes that Jead to fail- 
ure and dormancy : 

1. Officers failing in attendance and in 
prompt discharge of duty. 

2. Master not following rules and. regula- 
tions and seeking to make Grange meetings 
interesting and profitable. 

8. Lecturers too often absent themselves 
from stated meetings, and when present too 
often set with sealed lips and tongue tied, 
while members are waiting patiently for.the 
introduction. of practical questions from 
which useful information might be gathered. 

4, Members depend too much upon officers, 
expecting them to do it all, while they neglect 
their own duty, both in and out of the 
Grange. 

These are the causes a that lead to dorman- 





causes named, for no Grange can long sur- 
vive where Master or Lecturer neglect their 
duty at Grange meetings. 

The only way to secure successful results 
and prevent dormancy, is for officers ,and 
members all to do their full duty, attend 
every meeting and work harmoniously to- 
gether, and make Grange meetings and 
Grange work interesting and - profitable. 
Then there will be no danger of failure. 
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Maryland Granges—Eleotion of Officers, 


Darneetown, No. 33.—M., L. -A- Darby ; 
Sec., E. L. Tschiffely. 

RockvituE, No. 12.—M., John. E.. -Will- 
son ; Sec., E. W. Horner. 

Damascus, No. 80.—M., C.. C., Lawson ; 
O.; J. F. Burdett; L., C. J. Burdett; St., 8. 
Kindley; A. S., W. W. Burdett; OC.) W. 
Boyer; T., E. Brandenburg; Sec., A. L. 
Burdett; G. K., J. E. Warfield; P., A. E. 
Walker ; F., Mary Warfield; C., M. B. Par- 
dum; L. A. 8., M. L. Purdum. 

We heartily endorse the ideas conveyed in 
the letter from Dayton, No. 176....For.we 
think it would be very beneficial to the 
Order, if the secretary of each grange in 
the State would send to you. the progress of 
the Order in their cummunity. 

A. L. B., Sy. 


New Wunpsor, No. 146.—M., 8. 8. Ecker ; 
O., A. A. Roop ; L., Thos. F: Shepperd; 8t., 
Wn. T. Smith; A.8., John Roop; ©., L. N. 
Snader; T,, Gustayus Barnes; Sec., Joseph 
A. Stouffer; G. K., E. Ecker; P., Miss; Liz- 
zie Shepperd; ©.,'Mrs:8. 8. Ecker; F.; Miss’ 





*Prof. Pendleton says 6-10 or 8-5. 


source. of rapidly acting ammonia... The |: 


‘D.P. Gaither, @. K.; Sister H. Musgrove, 











BR; Mrs, Kate Watkins, Le A. &.... Borel 

| JmrreRson;- No, 167.—G.'T. Whip, M; 
rJno. H. Culler, 'O. > W. H. Laking L.; T.8, 
Thrasher, 8.; O:'R. Horiney Ay 8:; Jno. W, 
Long,'C.; D. M. Caller, T.; John 8. Lakin, | 
| Sy.; Joseph’ Souder, A, 8. ;-M.F, Culler; G. 


P.; Mrs. D. M. Culler, F. 

GLEN Woop No. 4.—W. O.aligiove M.; 
L. I. tate ee babi R: Der- 
sey, of C., 8; ‘8S. Banke, A. 8.; “Wm. A,}/ 
Ridgley, C.; p: Clark, T.; @ D. Clark, Sy.; 


C.; Sister A. L. Clark, F. ; Sister J: EB. Buck, 
P.; Sister C. B. Green, L. A. 8. 

Liperty Grove, No. 54—Wm. Rich, M.; 
L. H, Davall, O.; Luther Brashears, L.; J. 
M, Brian, 8.; J. F. Phair, A. 8.; Sarah Nut- 
tle, C,; James Nuttle, T.; Columbus Bras- 
hears, Sy.; F. M. Turner, G. K.; Mrs. Wm. 
Rich, ©.; M. J. Duvall, F.; Alice Maitow, 
P.; Emma Miller, L. A. 8. : 


=— 


Home Department. 


REOREATIONS OF OF A COUNTRY 
OUSEKEEPER—No. 3. 


<‘eetaliniaiid 


As soon as Mrs. Mackey. understood the 
meaning of our move, she insisted it should 
be carried out before she would agree to 
give us the benefit of her evening talk. 

We all considered it an admirable feature 
—our Sisters’ Session—this being asked by 
the Mistress of the house to walk around 
and inspect her different departments. We 
thought it would stimulate the lazy house- 
keeper and- encourage the industrious, and 
were truly glad that Sister Ingleside had 
initiated it without a hint from the rest of 
us. Little Mrs,.Pine looked positively alarmed 
at this new fashion of taking out a search 
warrant. without due process of law. Dolly 
caught the truubled look in her face and 
said, sympathetically, ‘‘Hope you'll serve 
the notice on usin due time, so we.can set 
our house in order when you come around 
in @ posse to inspect owr premises. Don’t 
We, Sister Pine?” Suk 

We madea denna Sidhe hnien al:ieiepbs- 

tion, by invitation, not only of.the kitchen, 
but of the hennery, and. the new combina- 
tion dairy, and interchanged opinions freely 
on the condition of each “ for the moral ef- 
fect,”'as Sister Mackey said, before we re- 
turned to the sitting room, and she could de- 
liver her little address. 

“Pass. her up quickly! like she was a 
bride,” laughed Daisy, “for fear she'll get 
nervous and go back on her resolution.” 

“ Never you fear, my dearie,” our speaker 
returned in .most composed style, “I really 
felt quite nervous, for fear I should break 
my leg or arm or something before I got 
here. My whole heart-is in this thing.. I 
believe it to be-a veritable move of progress. 
‘Wait for the wagon’ hasbeen our old sing 
song long enough. Now we must speak to 
one another that we go forward.” 

* Speak, spoke,” laughed Dolly, dimpling 
with her irrepressibie love of-fun-making, 
“who ever speaks here, is to put a spoke in 
our wheel, is that it?” 

“ Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Ingleside, with 
intenee earnestness, ‘ We are serious about 
this thing and want no flibberty-gibbety non- 
sense here ; uot 8 bit of it.” 

“No,” continued presiding sister, Deborah 
Fry, “and. we. will all keep stil, now, and 
hear what Sister Mackey has to say.” 

@, I have only enlarged a little on what 








Maggie Poole; L. Al 8., Misé Emma'Snader: 


K.; Mrs. J. H. Culler, C. ; se. ee oa 







we g 0 observingly from tio 6 ute 


: wire 
lly $s tative homes we will almost 


he s find that some member of the family 


g sacrificed to the comfort ard conve- 
nience of ‘the others, And within doors it 
| is oftener than not, as most of us know, the 
dear old house-mother that is the devoted 
member, We think this all natural enough, 
jand so it may be, since the law of sacrifice 
is, the. supreme Jaw that underlies all life, 
‘al and spiritual, it might be unreasona- 
ble to expect THE Homn, the very fountain 
| head of human existence, to be exempt from 
its requirements. _ And yet, is not the action 
of the law in this case rendered more extreme, 
many times, than is necessary, by the un- 
thinking and unsympathetic readiness with 
which we “ offer up ” our family victim ? 

And is it not a fact, that asa class in our 
communities, our housewives are ungener- 
ously “put upon” in many ways—hayve 
rarely enongh thought taken for them, or 
enjoy that appreciative sympathy that ought 
to be theirs by right of their office, even in- 
dependently of personal qualifications? Do 
not most men regard or disregard them with 
the sang-freid that Rosetti quaintly says the 
child has toward the dead people—their turn 
to die and his to live? "Tis woman's turn 
to keep the house and man’s turn to live in 
it. Of course, this is all true enough, and yet 
it is truth that might be made more tender, 
or far less caustic many times if only a little 
more soothing sympathy were worked in to 
soften the application. 

Many a Tobias (not apocryphal) says 
“My wife Anna did take Woman’s work to 






] do,” and says it with that off-hand uncon- 


cern that shows how little he is aware of the 
patience of hope and labor of love, besides 
the time and tenderness and energy and 
earnestness and all sort of costly material 
that has to go to the proper make-up of that 
curious multwm in parvo, knowm as woman’s 
work, specially the house-mother’s work. 

There is probably no blessing after that 
of the air we breath and the water we drink 
and the good health we live in, that is so in- 
variably enjoyed and so intermittently no- 
ticed ; in other words, 80 taken as a matter 
of course, and of right, as that of a well-ap- 
pointed and well-kept home. 

Indeed, it would seem sometimes as if only 
the negative of our fireside picture is appre- 
ciated. Let the course of good order get a. 
little out of sort,—the domestic rolling stock. 
jar or stop in its even run of comfortable 
routine—then we notice things, just as ‘we: 
do when our fine Pullman jumps the track, 
or sewer gas vitiates our air, or vitriol, or 
some coppery crank turns our water away 
from its fresh wholesomeness. 

Now it is this want of sympathy, this 
cruel indifference—call it by no tenderer 
name—that so often poisons the sweet at- 
mosphere of home, and fills many a‘ loving 
woman’s life with bitterness of unshed teare, 
and this chronic state of take-for-granted- 
ness is often indulged in by the amiable, 
go-easy members of the family who never 
dream they are giving pain; have not the 
least intention of doing the hard or the harsh. 
But they are doing it, nevertheless.» And 
the evil is not at all the less real and cruel 
for being “ wrought by want of thought.”— 
A world of anguish is in that wanr—and 
yet, what a world of atoms it is, made up 
of such tiny intangibles. Just a touch more 
of recognition in the foot that walks over 
the swept carpet, or of acknowledgement in 
the eye that glances down the daintily deco- 
rated wall or table, what a tonic it takes to 
the little body that is very tired, it may be, 
of sweeping and of decorating. 

Company notices her efforts. But this is 
not the notice she needs—very pleasant in 
its way and exhilarating,—but it is the glass 





I wad talking about the other day,” put in 


of sparkling champagne and the dose of 
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mend matters. , But if we could only “ Look 


good dinner, for instance, is a superior in- 


terest, The bringing forward and the serv-| N 
ing; but the taking back and the unserving— |, 


who concerns himself in the very least 
thought about that last course, of course? Even 
when there is no other server around, as 80 
painfully often happens nowadays, but only 
weary wife, or mother, or daughter! 
‘And to dress for dinner or for businéss 
is s perfectly. manly exercise. But the room 
“T left behind me,”—who ever dreams of 
taking a thought about its disordered toilet’? 
And. yet, it ie surely quite as dignified and 
man-befitting tS hang 4 coat ina wardrobe 
as to throw it down for some one else to 
hang up, nor no more beneath a man’s dig- 
nity to put a het on the rack when he comes 
in, than the hat on his head when he goes 
out; nor to gather up.the newspapers he has 
scattered about him, than to tear off a mar- 
gin, light. his pipe with it, and walk away; 
and yet, the bare idea of associating such 
little domestic matters with the men of the 
house-séems laughable. And why? Not 
because those things are small—nothing is 
small that allows «2 brave, chivalrous man to 
render help to one who is weaker than him- 
self, and such a motive can always make the 
most servile action regal—but simply because 
it is unusual, unthought of, and every way 
out of the line of our domesticroutine. And 
yet it is possible that some thoughtful little 
ways, like these, might sometimes give a 
weary woman more comfort and pleasure, 
even in the ‘house of the empty purse, than 
a mere outlay of money untouched by sym- 
pathy and.appreciation. The truth is, we 
grow in our physical and moral and social 
nature from the lower to the higher life. 
Civilization is, after all. only a flourishing 
braach grafted into the wild olive stock, and 
if we inquire curiously into this feeling of 
dignity and indifference to the overtaxed 
motlier’s work, we will be quite shocked to 
find how much of the root of the matter lies 
underthe old barbaric notions that women 
are the d_mestic burden bearers. Are men, 
then, in addition to all they have to do in 
life, {o.busy themselves about the household 
océtipations in order te relieve the women 
of tg work that naturally falls to them? 
‘Not»at -all; not at.all. Tender, supporting 


antloving ‘ap preciation is what the busy 


tual considerations and interchanges of love 
rfc Sebo the mother’s) help to pour in 

the lubricating oil, and to tighten up the 

loose serew and so to keep the whole do: 

tie machinery in good running order.” 
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‘~ Group is 8 congestion of blood in the arte- 


ries of the windpipe congested to such an 
extent thatthe more watery portions of the 
blood exude and ‘spread and thicken, until 
the windpipé is so-nearly, that breath- 
ing is difficult, and as the up increases 
and the breathing becomes more labored, a 
kind! of ‘spasuiodie contraction of the top of 


m |‘the Windpipe takes place, and the child is 


or 


dead. ai : if 
Croup is the result of cold, especially if 
connected with damp elothing or wet stock- 
ings. No mother should ever put her child, 
under seven years, to bed without feeling the 
feet, and if they are not warm by all means 
warm them,as it may end in croup before 


| morning; & 


Being out of doors after sundown from 
ovember to May is a very frequent cause 
of croup in smal) chil.Iren ; in playing about 
their feet are apt to get wet, or they get over- 
excited in their little play, are overheated, 


and are very much inclined to stand in the}. 


wind, or at a corner on damp ground, or sit 
on a cold stone. r 

Croup usually cémes on with a slight in- 
crease in the freqtiency of breathing, about 
sundown or bedtime. ‘The next morning it 
seems to be better, and-the mother is hope- 
ful; but at night it is worse, and the third 
night or sooner it is the Tegular croup ; ‘the 
child ig restless, uneasy, it breathes hard and 
fast, the chest heaves, there is a kind of 
wheezing, barking; suppressed cough, which 
does not seem to relieve: 

If mothers would apply remedies the first 
night, croup is as easily cured as a common 
cold, when taken in time. The instant croupy 
threatenings are observed the child should 
be kept indoots; should eat very light food 
indeed, ‘and‘not much of that, until the symp- 
toms have abated. Hydropathists invest the 
threat immediately with cloths wet with 
water, very c5ld, ice-cold if possible, but not 
so a8 to dribble about ; the wet cloth should 
be covered with a dry flannel one. These 
cloths should be renewed every two to ten 
minutes according to the violence of the 
symptoms, to be continued, by all means, 
until she breathing is comfortably easy. 

If there is not much fever, or if the skin is 
dry, put the child into a tepid bath of seven- 
ty-five degrees, and then well wrap up ina 
blanket until perspiration ‘takes place. But 
ifthere is much fever and a hot skin use 
the wet pack sheet and renew until the fever 
abates. ‘The bowels should be emptied at 
once with @ warm water enema. By all pos- 
sible means keep the feet and hands warm. 
If there is no expectoration, and the child 
seems to be almost suffocating, give warm 
water copiously, until the use of a feather to 
tickle the throat induces vomiting. It is 
sometimes wonderful to see the good effects 
of this warm water vomiting in cases of croup 
in children. 

Some physicians consider nauseating reme- 
dies indispensable. Mix half a teaspoon each 
of powered alum and ipecac in half a glass 
of tepid water, and give it as quickly as pos- 
sible. If it does not cause the child to vomit 
in ten minutes repeat the dose, with a teacup 
of warm water every five minutes, until a 
feather or the finger in the throat produces 
vomiting.— From Dr. Hall's Health at Home. 


AurHove it is convenient to have the 
tea-kettle on the stove at all’ times, with a 
supply of beiling water in it, still, unless 
cooking is on, it is. best not to let 
water con ‘boil down in the kettle. 
It is & fact that this harmless article of stove 
furniture may become a source of disease in 
consequence of the sediment which forms in 
the bottom and sides, and is dissolved to 
‘some extent and mixed with food. It is a 
common ‘but erroneous notion that the tea- 
kettle never needs to be thoroughly cleansed. 
It should be washed as well as, any other 








kettle or dish. 


\ THE ART AMATEUR for February 
contains a strikingly fine ideal portrait for 
oil painting, said to greatly resemble the 
famous American beauty, Miss Chamberlain. 
Other designs are a child’s head, snowballs 
and hepatica fer china painting; doilies and 
@ portfolio cover for embroidery ; marigolds 
for wood-carving, and some charming figures 
for Valentine cards'and sketching on linen. 
Ulysse Butin, a capital French painter of 
some interesting samples of his’work are 
given. Specially attractive features are 
the page of “rapid sketches” by the Kit- 
Kat Club, and the illustrated articles on 
Alma-Tadema’s house and Cincinnati pot- 
tery. Montezuma’s “ Note Book,” the musi- 
cal and dramatic feuilletons and Clarence 
Cook’s critcism of the Thomas B. Clarke 
pictures are vigorous and entertaining. The 
practical departments are well filled, and the 
number fully maintains The Art Amateur’s 
high standard of excellence. Price 35 cents; 
$4a year. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


Domestic Recipes. 





German Toasts.—Beat one egg, add to 
it one pint of milk, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and one of cinnamon. Dip into this, 
slices of fresh bread, baker’s bread is-better, 
as‘ it absorbs the milk more readily, letting 
them be any length of time that may be 
convenient. Fry in butter and serve im- 
mediately, Handle the slices carefully so 
they will not break, and serve with sweet- 


ened cream: They make a quickly pre- 
pared desert when n ; though they 
are nicer to stand some time before cooking. 


Are also an agreeable adjunct to the break- 
fast table. 


A Fancy Disx or Poratozs for tea is 
made by pressing mashed potatoes through 
a colander ; let them he lightly in the dish 
just as they fall, then set them in the oven 
to brown. They should be well seasoned 
with butter, pepper, and salt before they are 
put through the colander. If you like 
potatoes prepared in this way, it is a time- 
rs invention ei have a sere er made 
for this purpose. e an ordinary tin pan, 
and ob holes punched in the bottom of 
the size you require; it will then take but 
a few minutes to prepare a large dish. 





That Benens Melon. 


In looking over the catalogues for 1884, of 
several postiiiaeh. I notice the above named 
melon is described in highly spiced language, 
as a new (!!) variety, of excellent quality, 
etc., with a plenty of other choice word con- 
diments to induce the reader, if he is fond 
of ‘melons of the canteleupe class, to pay the 
fifteen cents asked for a small packet of 


seed. Now Il ween to know something of 
the “ Banana on,” as a friend in the 
“ Commission business” in Philadelphia sent 
me‘a small ket of seed in 1881, only 
claiming for it extraordinary length as its 
chief merit. Indeed my friend did not praise 
it enough to induce me to plant the seed ; in 
1882 another packet of seed arrived from 
same source, these I planted, and gave them 
good attention, had an abundance of melons 
of most remarkable length, the largest bei 
82 inches, smooth skin, the color of whi 
when -ripe,.reminded one more of a seed 
cucumber than anything else. As to the 
quality, that was canek upon by several 
ifferent committees of unquestionable com- 
petency, and in every case this wonderful 
new Banana Melon (1!) was turned down 
as second class. I didn’t w the banana 
in 1888, so you see, Mr itor, here is one 
instance where an “infant wonder” of the 
seedsmen has “died a bornin’” on the 
EASTERN SHORE. 
Tae Dotcn Frresran Assocration of 
America, of which Dr. F. W. Patterson, of 
Baltimore Co., Md., is president, will hold its 
7th annual meeting at Utica, N.Y. on Feb 6. 
The police force of Baltimore, in 
emergency and discipline are second to none 
in the land, Whether that is due to the fact 
of so many of them using J. M. Laroque’s 
Anti-Bilious Bitters, we will not say, but 
they themselves (or rather a large number of 
them) do say that it is the best medicine in 
the world, keeping the system in that 
healthy condition which fits them so well 
for duty. If feel bad, try it. All drug- 


sell it. cents s paper, or $1 a bottle. 
proprietor, —— 














. KE. Thorn 
Ma. ans 


Celumbus (Ohic) Dispatch. 

, bs ‘December 20,’ $3, 
To-day sixty Champien Binder Reaper 
and Mowers were delivered to the farmers 


who had purchased. them for 1884 harvest, © 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Champion 
manufactories are located near by, the farm. 
ers make early orders to make sure of get- 
ting the Champion. Thermometer at zero; 
snow twenty inches deep. : 


Weekly Reporter, Washington, Pa. 
January 29, 1884. 
A Novel Sight—54 farmers’ sleds were in 
line, each loaded with a Champion Binder, 
The procession moyed frem B. & C, Depot, 
and passed up Main street, . This speaks vol- 
umes for the excellence of Champion Har- 
vesting Machines. 
Mount Piecasant, Pa. 
January 3, 1884. 
Fifty-seven farmers have given me their 
orders for the new Champion Light Binder, 
and I have twenty-one orders for Champien 
Reapers and Mowers. 
Yours truly, 


Springfield (Onie) Republic. 
December 24, 18983. 

The three concerns manufacturing. the 
Champion Harvesting Machines, namely; 
the Champion Machine Co., Whitely, Fass. 
ler & Kelley, and Warder, Bushnell & Gless- 
ner, all located in Springfield, Ohio, will 
build for the harvest of 1884, in the aggre- 
gate, 73,000 machines, including single mow- 
ers, single reapers, combined reapers and 
mowers, and harvesters and binders. 

The aggregate value of 78,000 machines 
would be about $10,220,000. This is terri- 
ble dose for the croakers, but we take plea- 
sure in administering it. 


Columbia Daily Register, Columbia, 
8. C., 0 
November 20, 1883. 

The exhibit made by L. H. Lez & Bro., 
of Baltimore, at the State Fair, just closed, 
ofthe Champion Harvesting Machthes, was 
perhaps the most complete and extensive in 
the implement department. 

The merits of the Champion Harvesting 
Machines find full endorsement in the fact 
that fifty of our best farmers gave their or- 
ders for Champion Machines during the 
three days’ exhibition. 





Apam RuMBAUGEH. 








We have seen a list published by L. H. 
Lee & Bro., of about 1500 of Baltimore Co. 
farmers, who own from one to five Cham- 
pion Machines each, and have also seen lists 
of about the same number of farmers of 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Adams and other 
counties in Pennsylvania, who are patrons 
of the Champion, which throws light upon 
the immense sales of Champion Machines as 
claimed.—Eps. AMERICAN Farmer, 











Baltimore Markets—Feb. 1. 


Fleur,—Fairly active and 


on firm under s more lib- 


airy, particularly for the medi 
mg LY te are a4 follows; Howard eee and 


estern Super, $2.7 25: do. Extra, @4 65 
do. family. 94 ob ; City Mille Super, 7 
3.50; do. Extra, 83. 05; do. Rio Brendej nent 


inter 
High-grade Family. $6.50; do. Second grad tra, 
$6 26; do: Thirdgrade bathe $6: Fine $250; Rye 


> $3. H ¥ 100 ; 
bert’s & sap pe Graham, $7. ea 


Wheat.—Only smal lots of Southern Wheat are 
offered, and the market is steady under a fair demand 
for the better grades for millers’ use, The business 
was at $1.16 for mixed, $1.15 for longverry, delivered, 
and $1.16 for do, on track, The market for Western 
Wheat ruled quiet and lower, but reacted and closed 
at a fraction above the lo 
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eat Pa 





fri 
1 
February, 10 
$1.10% for May. 

Corn.—The market for Southern is quiet and 
steady, with limited eGoring: White sold at 61@62 
ets, for prime, and yellow at 55@67 cts. for damp to 
fair in car-lots, Western is lower, but more active. 
closing steady at the decline, The uotations 
were 58% @58% cts. for pay bye 4 @sex ots. for 
pg a? ay. 58% @59 March, and 61@61 

Oats.—The demand is moderete and the market is 
are steady with o . Weg 


fair offeri uote 

land and Pen vania at 41@43 cts.; mixed 
Western, 40@41 cts.; white do., cts. 

Bye.—The offering is moderate but the demand 


is slow and the market is quiet and steady. Good to 
ceca are quoied nominally at 67@60 cts. 
Hay and Straw.—Hay is firm and 


‘ : $1. ‘ 
quotaticns oy. 9 ONGLOT he Mores at ie a 





her un- 
der an ective demand for choice ‘ we 
Oicil-county Timothy, $16@18 Maryland and Pens- 
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e for 1824 now ready and mailed free to all. applicants. It contains all the new and popular 
en maeee Greenhouse; also Vegetable and Fiower Seeds, and all garden requisites. a 


THE AMERICAN, FARMER. | 





very sual aod the market supply of it ba em, with 
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firm their views, the ‘out ook of the 


oobi aiz-cured is in smestly from 
eee We quote Boyaca ik sapestge Seabee. frosted, 
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to, do, eh, =f red 
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several weeks 
tion higher than last week, but in the retail trade 
the penis of last bey! were barely maintain- 
ed by hard holding. The best grades showed little if 
any conmon Cutie mere 8 in some gay and 

c. lower than last ae 


freuen nclanneeTay mt 
comernnge ot pre, Sats 


were 2,300 less than last 
quote rough light Hogs 


on 
75; onmomamange |S 
axe of the sales were 


Prices have adv uote rough light Hogs 
at 7% @8 cta,; bate butcher grade Gs cts. per b, net, 
and heavy at a shade 

and There is some im: in 


med Goeods.—The Grocer and Canner says: 
The tone of the merket is muc 1 improved andan in- 
business is apparent. Pack- 


e of 
ers are in betser Se ee ete tagrieel oan 


enceu The og ingoiry is improved and 
buyers are pres i Agee taking some interest 
in the euarel Messrs. Thos. J. Meehan 4 Co, 


inaugurated the season by their unprecedented sale 
of 30 000 cases of tomatoes made on private terms 
which were teken be ag | for the West There has 
been some and String Beans which 


lows: Tomatoes. 2 ih. seconds, 
do. 80@82% cts.; do. 2 ih. standard, 
do., cts.; do paiee. do., $2. ‘80. Cora, 2 
> ii Ge. 3 Os ot 1 056@1,10. 
Peas, 2 b Same 1; ry wg 
oe Pe ~ Los@i.isy 4 t a ni 
nas Small, , do. Si 
1751aa de » do, do. pA ant 


TT eS 
res 


of oo 
vine, Sognien, EOD. Hardy Plants, ete. Pe 
yith handsome ‘colored plate, Price 25 ets. 


ELLWANGER & BAR RY. . 
Mt. Hore Nunsestzs. Rocuestss, N. Y. 


FOR SALE! 





i| The arm of the late LUTHER GIODINGS, Bsq. 


ous pense of he cont eS eee 
gidaings. s valuable Farm near Annepo! 

be sold by his heirs eirs at a figure considerably 
He weer rer ich he held it. 

‘The y consists of 205 acres, and will be sold 
in whole or part, 

It hes between tiie Govern River, sparigete ool 


water Creek, and th eeberry fall pls United States 


Navy, (the old — place), its other 


and see ciding new 
frame —_— and has other fine build: 
upon it, one, the most beautiful site in thé county. 

It is planted with a very large number of the 

"The late. ep Qo f 
e late owner was a grower of grapes 
and maker of wines. 

The a oe in perfect order and well stocked in 
every way. Arrangements could be made for the 
sate of the nek implements, etc , with the 

It is onl 20 minutes drive from Annep 3 over 
a good shell road through the Governm: 
mou | feee Creek. by going around the ae the Col- 


1 
| ants farm is remarkable for its he Prague» of situa- 
tion, its perfect condition and fertility of soil. 

Besides all neces-ary and convenient farm build- 
ings in pores aod order, bere eR a and 

Vine-dresser’s cottages on ad gee 

The Dairy business is in full operation now, and 
a competent Vine-dresser living on the place ean 
employed if desired 

A bed of brick-clay on the farm has been and still 

ok be worked to advantage. 

Possession can be given immediately. 

Apply at the p or address or call on 


JOHN K. BANDALL, Att’y, 
40 St, Paul St., Baltimore Md, 


FOR SALE. 


A well bred SHORTHORN BULL, Hicks, No, 48947, 

A. H. B., An Annavella, (milking strain) with Bates 

and Princess crosses, has no unfashionable biood; 

a Roan, o7anee. old, and a fine animal in ev 
sale because owner het another 

of mocshy the same breeding. Price $150. 


DANIEL KING, .- 
Finksburg, Carroll County, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


Afew TRIOS LIGHT BRAHMAS, one and three 

years old, price $4 50; also, JERSEY BULL CALF 
solid color, black points, 

Kate of Rhode River 6669. Sired 


F. B, STEINER, 
Rhode River P 0, A. A. Co., Md. 


FAY’S CELEGRATED 
WATER-PROOF 


ANILLA ROOFING 
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" STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competiters. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


| A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 


wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 








a eee ee 
Union Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Circular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portabie Grist Milis, 


Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 


Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Oucumber-Woed Pumps, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, d&c., &. 
Prices and Descriptive Circulars on spplication, and correspondence solicited from ell wanting anyching 


in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
io. S53 Lieht St.. Baltimore. id. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


I have a large of cold frame of th 
following sorts See Sor is bee conanen, Lena will cram 
sell in quantities te suit : 


» Per 100 $1.00; | getie 


Early Fiat Dutch, per 100 $1 00; per 1000 $8.00. 
Early Winningstadt, per 100 $1.00; per 1000 $8.00. 


Caulifiower, Henderson’s vo peice per 
100 $2.50; per 1000 $18. 

i will Rove eons ante of alt above sorts 

sino. Reg Plants, vmato, Celery 

pelt time, and low ea Caley Rina 

any time. 


CHARLES E. SANDFORD, 


EMMITTSBURG, FREDERICK CO., MD, 
Cosy Dell Gardens. 








pil POTATOES 


A 


@ Should 





5 one to al a large 
SITS Write or our new. pamphlet, 





crop of good Potatoes, use 


“The The Potato” its Hahocy, sey, Callers: Prospects and how to cook it. 


BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Sole Proprietors of Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer & Powell’s Prepared Chemicals, 


16 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Meerything tn the Fertiliser line sold at closest prices 
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ROB’T J. HALLIDAY, . * 


238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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COLD WATCH FREE. 


the > woensen ae eauret wetreted Liter itera aod Family Mag? 
offer for ron od 


Y The te the t verse in 
oe rly 
Lady’s Hunting Cased rll oe Watch, 
w $50; Ir pred: pamere myo bent 
the second will i elegant Beem ing 
Gentleman’s Watch third, a da key winding 
English Watch. Each per:on must send 2 cts. 
with their answer, for which will receive three 
mentee to the Guest a 50 
Cipecear tis ew ‘Year Boe a Case shout 
eeaic: es that eciate, and 
containing names ae 


Pubs. of HOME t GUEST, Nee, CONN, 








The Little Detective. 











from 1-4 oz. to 25 pounds. 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE! 


We will send one of these useful scales by 
—— ress, packed in a box, to any one who 
send us two old and three new subscri- 
bers at $1.50, or a club of four old and four 
bscribers at ; 








new su at $1.00 each. 


Henderson’s Early Sum met, par 100 $1.00; per 1000 | . 


A Seale for Family or Office. haa cad 1883. 
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PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 


10,000 first-class 2 and 3 year old APPLE TREES, 
in unbroken block, largely Smith, Cider and Ben 
Davis, at $15 per 100. 

@,00 PEACH TREES, 4 to 8 feet, $50 per 1,000. 

100,000 extre strong 1 and 2 year old 4SPARAGUS 





All the best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Night’s Superb, 
James Vick, Legal Tender, Big Bob, etc., etc. 

- Large stock Shade and Ornamental Trees, Send 
for Catalogue, 8S. E. ROGERS & SON, 
Mt. Holly, N, J, 








If PAYS piee'tree: rorsawse & Go.» Cleveiaut, 0. 








‘WORTH OF CHOICEST 


SEEDS FREE 


ry pore Eee 


kks of choice Vegetable and Flo 4a. 
below free. We make make this offer to i induce 
become a lar subscriber to the Rural 
ome, and to test the vaiue of our seeds (speciaily 
for our use). are the seeds we 
ee Vick’s ‘ny Ww oe. 
ere: eS nee Giant On A . rip 
Favorite Tomato, sontastneds * are 
nonette, Verbena M and 
Fine mixed varieties. fll sond-ail flower 
jan te stasn; of Gao Guaiiae beak ar Ine eee of 
Full directions for oc  celivacd 
every package. Address, 


THE RURAL HOME, Phila., Pa. 


A NEW THING thre them ie 


sums of money ; saves labor 
business ; Sent $a gabe week i 
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F, C. BENNER, New % Co., Ma, 
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___PERES AMBERIA CAN FARMER. 
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Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... 
HARPER’S WEEKLY‘. aes sth casa semi oe sey ry 
HARPER’S B > ofthe os - ‘a 
HARPER’S one ospotgs oe 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
VINES, ETC. 


At Reasonable Rates. 


















Jersey Queen, James Vick, Manchester, Bidwell, 
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STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, as. 
Send for Price List, also my $5,00 offer of assort- 
ment ofeach. Am also breeding a choice lot of P. 
Rock fowls, trios $5, Eggs $1.50 per 18. -Address 
R. 8. COLE, 
Cedar Hil) Small Fruit Fara, 
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A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE=RICH JEWELRY: ‘CUTTERS 
English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Matty, -; | Pot Hay, Straw-and Fodder: 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
WEDDING PR 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine B 
All of which is offered at Oe REDUCED PRICES. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


&7 Sample Copies sent on applicatien 


THE BALTIMORE BITS, 


A. ¢, BARROW, Sy} ingitares, , 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. ° ! 
Published every Thursdap..by ‘the « ag SS 


BALTIMORE BAPTIS?: PUBLISHING C0. 


128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
$1 per Year, 
The cheapest Religious Paper in the World, 
A First-Class Advertising Medium. 
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Hand-Book FREE. 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att'ys, Washington, D, 6, 






















THE, AM ame FARMER, 





eH -STOVER'S 
GEARED CORN AND COB. MILL. 
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The above cut represents the latest improved and most perfect Feed Mill in 
existence. - It grinds successfully all kinds of grain, and produces a good grade 
of nical for table use. It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ac- 
count of its triple gear motion. The inside of the mill tars three times.as fast 
as the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster and more 
grade of meal. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIsT, © 


JT: C: DURBOROW & CO... . 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88.N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave, and Albemarle 8t, Baltimore. 




















White Pine and Yellow ‘Pine LUMBER, for Buiiding- 
. Rough amd Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Aeres in Small Fruits. 





W* sm our customers an immense of APPLES, PEACHES RICOTS, 
ore a all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties of FRUITS, C ORNAM al TREES, 
SHRUBS, Wholesale and Retail. Poaane Goede tie dod Gotrachis tires, ad 
Dest facie fr packing and shipping. mailed en 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


| SAUL’ S 
NURSERIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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. OP- Everything at low rates. to applicants. ; 
a} eae JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C.. 







[WINTER SUITS 


BALTIBORE, mD |. 


OVERCOATS. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED IN THE OITY FOR 
MEN, YOUTHS AND auezines 


STYLES AND PRICES TO SUIT ALI. TASTES. Fae 
BEING MADE UE CUSTOM DEPARTMENT FULLY > FROM Wal 
AMPLES AND PRICES SENT FREE TOCRED APPLICATION. 


‘NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DRETHS's.SEEb=.CATALOGUE 


ARDENERS' COMPANION.” 
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CANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers, Look an bileae. 
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WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


Oo Vie Eto. ai teeta 
For Sale W. & H. SPILCKER, Pca we 
Agents for == t 163 Baltimore 8t. Mt. Hope Nurs qn EL ocean 
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University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN ‘VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New Yerk City. 


The Course of < iaawes enaenne in Oc- 

teber each year. Circula informetion can be 

bac on application to A, LIAUTARD, M.D V.5&., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


W.. H, Martenet, D. ¥. S., 


GRADUATE PP TPE AMERICAS VET: 
RINARY COLLEGE. 


Mf aeons nga) reo & Monument Sts., 
15 Streets; Residence, Hoff- 
ae St., East of Gas. Baltimore. Md, 


Telephone at Residence. 
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BITTE 


For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 


Bilious Attacks, Headache, Cos 
tive and all Diseases of 
the Liver i and Stomach. 

ARB DRCIREDL SY TAB Most POTENT REMEDY 

THAT CAN BE USED. 


It fg not an intoxicating beverage, and certain! 
won sc be used as a pleagant substitute ten 
it is traly a valuable 
nm used for Many-years b 

embers of oar citizens w the m get untail 
Sa cetcomtn n allthe above nts. Try 

25 Cents a Paper, a: Oras bes. 
Wh. & THORNTON, Proprictor,’ 
Baitimore, Maryland. 








G. W. LEHMANN, Pb. D. 
“Dalte. Copper Works. 


W. MAGER, 
re rlteor Cuatrel Beation 
LEHMANN @ MAGER, 
C: EMISTS AND 'ASSAYERS, 
87 8. GAY ST., SAL, MD. 
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“SIBLE TESTED SEDs SUCCEED: souTH; . 
Being Specially Grown for all Climates, all Soils, all Crops. 

- in different parts of the country, 
for frueness to name and value 
for the various sections. Our Illus. 
trated Catalogue and Price List 
of several thousand new and 
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standard tested varieties of 
vegetable, farm and flower 
seeds, brings our great 
seed stores practically 
to your own door; 
it is sent free on 
application. We 


sack of our seeds is carefully offer ‘reduced . 
tested for vitality and purity, before rates to clubs. 
being offered for sale. The varieties Send for the 
are tested.in our several Trial Grounds, catalogue. 
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HIRAM SIBLEY & CO.. Rocuzsraz, N.Y., and Cuicaco, In. 

















- SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 





323, 326, 327 & 329 W. Front St, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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AREIZ. OIDER VINEG. 
Be pare ond reliable. Many imitations. 
he op tape are sold as Cider Vin- 











oEew bear uO deception, observe that pack- 
APOLINARIS WATER. 
Bn M. BOLLMAN, pepperter 
68 8 GAY STREET. 
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SALT 


Ashton’s. Phoenix, Deakin's. Svens. Worth- 
ington’ sfulland quarter sacks. Dairy. Rock, 
Ferulizing Sa eene 7 per cent, Sul- 
phate Potash, 


K AINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


‘yarranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 
pene ag od Kainit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 
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JAS, BONDAY, JR: & CO. 


58 SOUTH STREET, Baltimere. Md. 
Send for one of our ~ ae Books on use of 
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GEO.-F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS _TO SUIT. | 


132) LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE: ~ 


GILPIN'S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
trom medteal planta; wre coated with sugar, that they may 
discases a Gobi veniaa inlaDhcht ran PARAI ysis, ieseahaupeatie 
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NILEINS VEGETABLE LIVE PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and countty store 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 

Principal Depot;- , ‘@ILPIN & €O0., Baltimore. 
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12 to 15 Por Cont. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. | 
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SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing per cent. of Ammonii, : 
SLINGLUF PS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 ta 44 per cent. Soluble Boye Phosphate. | 


- SLINGLUFE’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meét the demand for a High-Gréde Fertiliser, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, . 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
ISLINGLUFF’S.No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


SSE Tits wo can conten svosenend af sagst the bast Sutitigars SN is tte serbet st ths soles, 
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= Thel Rasin Fertilizer Com pany, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


| 4 “SEA. WALL evANo WORKS. 






Large Stocks | ‘er hara ane ready for Beso ‘Your orders Solicited. 


Pid Rasin’ Fertilizer. Company, 
| 906-2 South Street, Baltimore. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


Re Ji = & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, hc. 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER- PHOSPHATE POR ALL GROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
a PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME POR 
* ‘TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38.8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md: 


METERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SEOOND-CLASS MATTER. 
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